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LINCOLN  S  STORY  OF  HIS  LIFE.  how>  j  could  readj  write  and  cipher  to  the  rule  of  three; 

Of  special  interest  at  this  moment  is  the  brief  sketch  but  that  was  all.       I  have  not  been  to  school  since.     The 

of  Abraham  Lincoln's  life  which  he  furnished  for  publi-  little   advance   I  now  have   upon  this   store   of  education 

cation  when  he  was  pitted  against   Stephen   A.   Douglas  I  have  picked  up  from  time  to  time  under  the  pressure 

for  senator  of  Illinois  runs  as  follows:  of  necessity. 

"I  was  born  February  12,  1809,  in  Hardin  county,  Ky.  "I  was  raised  to  farm  work,  which  I  continued  till  I 


My  parents  were  both  born  in  Vir 
ginia  of  undistinguished  families 
— second  families  perhaps  I  should 
say.  My  mother,  who  died  in  my 
tenth  year,  was  of  a  family  of  the 
name  of  Hank?  some  of  whom 
now  reside  in  A  dams,  and  others 
in  Macon  county,  111.  My  pater- 
nal grandfather,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, emigrated  from  Rockingham 
county,  Va.,  to  Kentucky  about 
1781  or  1782,  where  a  year  or  two 
later,  he  was  killed  by  Indians, 
not  in  battle,  but  by  stealth,  when 
he  was  laboring  to  open  a  farm  in 
the  forest.  His  ancestors,  who 
were  Quakers,  went  to  Virginia 
from  Berks  county,  Pa.  An  ef- 
fort to  identify  them  with  the 
Vew  England  family  of  the  same 
name  ended  in  nothing  more  de- 
finite than  a  similarity  of  Chris- 
tian names  in  both  families,  such 
as  Enoch,  Levi,  Mordecai,  Solomon 
Abraham  and  the  like. 

"My  father  at  the  death  of  his 
father  was  but  six  years  of  age, 
and  he  grew  up  literally  without 
education.  He  removed  from 
Kentucky  to  what  is  now  Spencer 
county,  Ind.,  in  my  eighth  year. 
We   reached   our  new   home   about 

the  time  the  state   came   into  the  _*^    director  h.  j.  green 

Union.  It  was  a  wild  region  with  |£J,'^W*"  9m*wy*m  m^«^pVv"'  "W* 
many  bears  and  other  game  animals  still  in  the  woods,  peal  of  the  Missouri 
There  I  grew  up.  There  were  some  schools,  so  called, 
but  no  qualification  was  ever  required  for  a  teacher  be- 
yond readin'  writin'  and  cipherin'  to  the  rule  of  three.  If 
a  straggler  supposed  to  understand  Latin  happened  to 
sojourn  in  the  neighborhood  he  was  looked  upon  as  a 
wizard.  There  was  absolutely  nothing  to  excite  ambi- 
tion for  education. 

"Of  course  at  21  I  did  not  know  much.      Still,  some- 


was  22.  At  21,  I  came  to  Illi- 
nois and  passed  the  first  year  in 
Macon  county.  Then  I  got  to 
New  Salem,  at  that  time  in  San- 
gamon,' now  Menard  county, 
where  I  remained  a  year  as  a  sort 
of  clerk  in  a  store.  Then  came 
the  Black  Hawk  war,  and  I  was 
elected  a  captain  of  volunteers,  a 
success  which  gave  me  more 
pleasure  than  any  I  have  had 
since.  I  went  through  the  cam- 
paign, was  nominated  ran  for  the 
legislature  the  same  year  (1832) 
and  was  beaten — the  only  time  I 
have  ever  been  beaten  .  by  the 
people.  The  next  and  three  suc- 
ceeding biennial  election  I  was 
elected  to  the  legislature.  I  was 
not  a  candidate  afterwards.  Dur- 
ing this  legislative  period  I  had 
studied  law  and  removed  to 
Springfield  to  practice  it. 

"In  184(5  I  was  once  elected  to 
the  lower  house  of  congress.  Was 
not  a  candidate  for  re-election. 
From  1849  to  1854,  both  inclusive, 
practiced  law  more  assidously 
than  ever  before.  Always  a  whig 
in  politics  and  generally  on  the 
whig  electoral  ticket,  making  act- 
ive canvasses.  I  was  losing  in- 
terest in  politics  when  the  re- 
compromise  aroused  me  again. 
What  I  have  done  since  then  is  pretty  well  known. 

"If  any  personal  description  of  me  is  thought  de- 
sirable, it  may  be  said  that  I  am  in  height  six  feet  four 
inches  nearly,  lean  in  flesh,  weighing  on  an  average  of 
180  pounds;  dark  complexion,  with  coarse  black  hair  and 
gray  eyes.       No  other  marks  or  brands  recollected. 

"Yours  very  truly, 

"A.  LINCOLN." 
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The  Greatest  American's  Own 
Story  of  His  Life 


f~*>  L» ,  /4/U 


IT  HAS  passed  into  a  proverb  that  all 
really  great  people  are  modest  about 
themselves  arid  the  things  they  have 
done,  but  it  is  a  question  whether  any- 
thing could  be  more  simple  and  unas- 
suming than  the  history  of  his  own 
life  which  Lincoln  wrote.  This  is  what 
he  evidently  believed  to  be  a  good  ac- 
count of  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
careers  a  human  being  ever  had.  Here 
it  is  for  you  children  to  read  for  your- 
selves: 

Springfield,   Dec.  20,   185a. 
.).    W.    Fell,    Esq. 

My  dear  air: 

Herewith  is  a  little  sketch,  as  you  . 
requested.  There  its  not  much  of  it, 
for  the  reason,  I  suppose,  that  there  Is 
not  much  of  me.  If  anything  be  made 
of  it,  T  wish  it  to  bo  modest,  and  not 
to    go    beyond   the   material. 


I  was  born  February  12,  1809,  in  Har- 
din county,  Kentucky.  My  parents  were 
both  born  in  Virginia,  of  undistin- 
guished families'— second  families,  per- 
haps I  should  say.  My  mother,  who 
died  in  my  tenth  year,  was  of  a  fam- 
ily by  the  name  of  Hanks.  My  pater- 
nal grandfather,  Abraham  Lincoln,  emi- 
grated to  Kentucky  about  1781  or  1782, 
where,  a  year  or  two  later,  he  was 
killed  by  the  Indians,  not  in  battle,  but 
by  stealth,  when  he  was  laboring  to  open 
a  farm  in  the  forest.  His  ancestors. 
who  were  Quakers,  went  to  Virginia 
from    Berks   countv,    Pennsylvania 

My  father,  at  the  death  of  his  father, 
was  but  six  years  of  age  and  grew  up 
literally  without  education.  He  re- 
moved from  Kentucky  to  wha.:  is.  now 
Spencer  county,  Indiana,  in  my  eighth 
year.  »  *  *  There  I  grew  up.  There 
were  some  schools,  so  called,  but  no 
qualification  was  ever  required  of  ;i 
teacher  beyond  "readm",  wrilJuV,  and 
ciphexln'  to  the  rule  of  three."  There 
was  absolutely  nothing  to  excite  am- 
bition for  education.  *  *  *  Of  course, 
when  I  came  of  aKC  I  did  not  know 
much.  T  have  not  been  to  school  since. 
The  little  advanci  I  now  have  upon 
this  store  of  education  I  have  picked 
up  from  time  to  time  under  the  pres- 
sure   of    necessity.    *    *    * 

I  was  raised  to  farm  work,  which  I 
continued  until  I  was  twenty-two.  ,\i 
twenty-one  I  came  to  Illinois,  Macmi 
nmnij  Then  I  sot  to  New  Sn.le.iv 
where  i  remained  a  year  as  a  sort  <>f 
clerk,  in  a  store.    Then  came  the  Black 

I  law]-     war:    and     I     was    elected    a    oi|>- 

tain  of  volunteers,  which  gave  me  more 
pleasure  than  any  I  have  had  since 
I  went  the  campaign,  was  elected,  ran 
for  tlui  legislature  the  same  year  (18321 
and  was  beaten.  The  next  and  three 
Succeeding  biennial  (.lections,  I  was 
elected  to  the  legislature.  1  was  not  u 
candidate  afterward.  During  this  leg- 
islative period  I  had  studied  law  and 
removed  to  Springfield  to  practice  it. 
In  IS  in  I  was  elected  to  the  lower  bouse 
of  congress.  Was  not  a  candidate  for 
re-election.  From  1849  to  1ST>4,  both  in- 
elusive.,  practiced  law  more  assiduou.\l\ 
than  ever  before.  Always  a  Whig  ii, 
polities,    and   generally    on    the    electoral 


tickets,  making  active  canvasses.  I 
was  losing  interest  in  politics  when  the 
repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise 
aroused  me  again.  What  I  have  done 
since  is  pretty  w.-ll  known. 

If  any  personal  description  is  thought 
desirable,  it  may  be  said  I  am,  in 
height,  six  feet  four  inches,  nearly; 
lean  in  flesh,  weighing  on  an  average 
ISO  pounds;  dark  complexion,  with 
hair  and  gray  eyes.  No 
and  brands  recollected. 
5fours  truly, 

A.    LINCOLN. 
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How  Lincoln  Told  Story  of  Early  Life 


By  Central  Press. 

BLOOMINGTON,  111.,  Fib.  12.— 
Because  of  the  insistence  of  a  close 
friend,- Jesse  W.  Fell,  of  this  city, 
'.in  autobiography  of  Abraham  Lin- 
eoln  exists  today. 

I  In  the  fall  of  1S0S,  during  the 
Lincoln  and  Douglas  debates,  Feli 
traveled  the  country  boosting 
Lincoln  and  organizing  his  cam- 
paign. As  his  candidate  was  lit- 
tle known  he  wrote  to  Lincoln  re- 
questing an  autobiographical  sketch. 
Alter  many  requests  Lincoln  final- 
ly placed  a  rough  sketch  of  his  life 
lln  Fell's  hands.  The  manuscript, 
j  which  was  never  intended  for  publi- 
cation,  reads: 

|     "I  was  born   Feb.     12,     .1809,  in 
I  Hardin  county,  Kentucky.    My  par- 
ji'iits    were   burn  in    Virginia  of  un- 
,' distinguished  families,  second  fami- 
lies,   perhaps    I    should    say.      My 
mother,  who  died  in  my  tenth  year, 
was    of   a    family    of    the    name   of 
Hanks.      My    fa  I  her    was      but      six 
i 'years  of  age  when  his  father  died, 
and    he    grew    in>    literally    without 
' (education.     JJe  removed  front  Ken- 
■'tucky  to  what  is  now  Spencer  coun- 
1  ty,   Indiana,    in   my   eighth   year. 
Tells  of  Schooling 

I  "Wo  reached  our  new  homo 
inbout  the  time  the  state  came  into 

the  union.     It  was  a   wild  region, 
with    many    bears    and    other    wild 
(animals   still  in   the  woods.     There 
I     grew     up.     There     were     some 
schools,  so  called,  but  no  qualifica- 
tion was  ever  required  of  a  teacher 
beyond  readin',  writin'  and  cipher 
in'    to    the     rule    of      three.      Jf    * 
straggler,   supposed   to     underst? 
Latin,  happened   to  sojourn   in 
neighborhood,   he   was    looked 
as  a  wizard.     There  was  nU. 
ly   nothing    to    excite   anibitfcs 
education.     Of  course  whealSpjf 
of  age  I  did  not  know  muJl^ 
somehow,   I   could  read,  vitlj& 
cipher    to    the    rule    of    t/ca 
that  was  all.     I   have  not  {%<_,»   w 
school  since.     The  little  advance  I 
now  have  upon  this  store  of  educa- 
tion I  have  picked  up  from  time  to 
time   under   the  pressure  of  neces- 
sity. 

"I  was  raised  to  farm  work, 
which  I  continued  till  I  was  twen- 
ty-two. At  twenty-two  I  came  to 
Illinois  and  passed  the  first  year 
in  Macon  county.  Then  I  got  to 
New  Salem,  at  that  time  in  Sanga- 
|mon    (now  Menard)    county,  where 

I I  remained  a  year  as  a  sort  of 
clerk  in  a  store.  Then  came  the 
Black  Hawk  war,  and  I  was  elected 
a  captain  of  volunteers,  a  success 
that  gave  me  more  pleasure  than 
anything  I  have  had  since. 

His  Only  Defeat 
"The  next  year,  1822,  I  ran  for 
the  legislature,  but  was  beaten,  the 
only  time  I  was  ever  beaten  by  the 
people.  The  next  and  three  suc- 
ceeding elections  I  was  elected  to 
the  legislature.  I  was  not  a  candi- 
date   afterward. 

••During  this  legislature  period  I 
had  studied  law  and  removed  to 
Springfield  to  practice  it.  In  1841 
I  was  elected  to  the  lower  house  in 
congress.  Was  not  a  candidate  for 
re-election.    From    1S41     to    1854, 
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Top:  The  Lincoln  home  in  Springfield,  HI.,  and  Mrs.  Lincoln.  Below: 
Lincoln  in  his  early  days  as  a  lawjer,  and  his  birthplace,  near 
Ilodgenville,  Ky 


Loth  inclusive,  practised  law  more 
assiduously  than  ever  before.  Al- 
ways a  Whig  in  politics,  and  gen- 
erally on  the  Whig  electoral 
tickets,  making  active  canvasses. 
I  was  losing  interest  in  politics 
Iwhcn  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
[compromise  aroused  me  again. 
jWhat  I  have  done  since  then  is 
(pretty   well   known. 

"If  any  personal  description  of 
[me  is  thought  desirable  it  may  be 
(said  that  I  nm  in  height  G  feet  4 
(inches,  nearly;  lean  in  flesh,  weigh- 
ing on  an  average  ISO  pounds ; 
[dark  complexion,  with  coarse  black 
hair  and  gray  eyes.  No  other 
marks  or  brands  recollected. 

"Yours    very    truly, 

"A.   LINCOLN." 

In  March,  1S72,  Mr.  Fell  sub- 
mitted this  quaimt  ske'tch  to  David 
Davis.  Lyman '  Trumbull  and 
Charles  Sumner,  all  of  whom  were 
close  to  Lincoln  and  well  acquaint- 
ed with  his  handwriting.  All  three 
then  made  affidavit  that  the  bi- 
ography was  written  by  Lincoln, 
ami  this  sworn  statement  is  at- 
tached to  the  manuscript  in  the 
possession  of  .the  Fell  family. 
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Lincoln's  Story  of  His  Early  Life 
Written  by  Himself  About  1858 
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Interesting  Manuscript  Still  in  Possession  of  Descendants  of 

Friend  Who  Inspires  It— Shows  Trace  of  the  Quiet 

Humor  for  Which  Lincoln  Was  Noted. 


(Special  to  The  World.) 

BLOOMlNGTON,  111.,  Feb.  4.— 
Lincoln's  autobiography,  or  rather 
autobiographic  sketch,  In  December, 
1859,  after  repeated  solicitation  by  his 
closest  friend,  Jesse  W.  Fell  of  this 
city,  Is  still  In  the  possession  of  Mr. 
Fell's  descendants.  It  Is  yellowed  by 
age.  Mr.  Fell  played  no  small  part 
in  cringing  about  .Lincoln's  nomina- 
tion for  the  Presidency. 

In  the  fall  of  1858,  during  the  Lin- 
coln and  Douglas  debates,  Mr.  Fell 
travelled  over  the  country  quietly 
sounding  the  praises  of  Lincoln  and 
I  appointing  lieutenants  and  campaign 
managers.  Finding  that  there  was 
much  curiosity  concerning  Lincoln's 
life  history',  he  judged  it  advisable  to 
procure  a  biography  to  lie  utilized  in 
part  for  campaign  purposes.  Alter 
repeated  requests  Lincoln  finally 
placed  In  Fell's  hands  the  manuscript, 
written  with  that  freedom  and  unre- 
serve which  one  friend  would  display 
in  talking  to  another,  and  In  which 
Lincoln's  peculiar  conversational  style 
is  happily  illustrated.  This  sketch, 
which  was  never  intended  for  publi- 
cation,  reads: 

"I  was  born  Feb.  12,  1809,  in  Har- 
din County,  Ky.  My  parents  were 
born  in  Virginia  of  undistinguished 
families,  second  families,  perhaps  I 
should  say.  My  mother,  who  died  in 
my  tenth  year,  was  of  a  family  of 
the  name  of  Hanks.  My  father  was 
but  six  years  of  age  when  his  father 
died,  and  he  grew  up  literally  with- 
out education.  He  removed  from 
Kentucky  to  what  is  now  Spencer 
County,  Indiana,  in  my  eighth  year. 

"We  reached  our  new  home  about 
the  tiime  the  State  came  into  the 
Union.  It  was  a  wild  region,  with 
-many  bears  and  other  wild  animals 
still  in  the  woods.  There  I  grew  up. 
There  were  some  schools,  so  called, 
but  no  qualification  was  ever  re- 
quired of  a  teacher  beyond  readln', 
wrltin*  and  clpherin'  to  the  Rule  of 
Three.  If  a  straggler,  supposed  to 
understand  Latin,  happened  to  so- 
journ in  the  neighborhood,  he  was 
looked  upon  as  a  wizard.  There  was 
absolutely  nothing  to  excite  ambition 
for  education.  Of  course  wften  I  came 
of  age  I  did  not  know  much;  still, 
somehow,  I  could  read,  write  and 
cipher  to  the  Rule  Of  Three,  but  that 
was  all.  I  have  not  been  to»school 
since.  The  little  advance  I  now  have 
upon   this  store   of  education  I  have 
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picked  -up   from    time   to   time   under 
the  pressure  of  necessity. 

"I  was  raised  to  farm  work,  which 
l  continued  till  I  was  twenty-twu. 
At  twenly-one  I  came  to  Illinois  and 
passed  the  first  year  In  Macon 
County.  Then  I  got  to  New  Salem,  at 
Uiat  time  In  Sangamon  (now  Men- 
ard) County,  where  I  remained  a  year 
as  a  sort  of  clerk  in  a  store.  Then 
cume  the  Black  Hawk  War,  and  I  was 
elected  a  captain  of  volunteers,  a  suc- 
cess that  gave  me  more  pleasure  than 
anything  I  have  had  bince. 

"The  next  year,  1832,  I  ran  for  the 
Legislature,  but  was  Deaten,  the  only 
time  1  was  ever  beaten  by  the  people. 
The  next  and  three  succeeding  bien- 
nial elections  I  was  elected  to  the 
Lc-glslature.  I  was  not  a  candidate 
afterward. 

"During  this  Legislature  period  I 
had  studied  law  and  removed  to 
Springfield  to  practise  It.  In  1841  I 
was  elected  to  the  Lower  House  In 
Congress.  Was  not  a  candidate  for 
re-election.  From  1841  to  1854,  both 
Inclusive,  practised  law  more  as- 
siduously than  ever  before.  Always 
a  Whig  in  politics,  and  generally  on 
the  Whig  electoral  tickets,  making 
active  canvasses.  I  was  losing  In- 
terest In  politics  when  the  repeal  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise  aroused  me 
ajgaln.  What  I  have  done  since  then 
is  pretty  well  known. 

"If  any  personal  description  of 
me  Is  thought  desirable  it  may  be 
said  that  I  am  in  height  6  feet  4 
inches,  nearly;  lean  in  flesh,  weigh- 
ing on  an  average  ISO  pounds,  dark  \ 
complexion,  with  coarse  black  hair 
and  gray  eyes.  No  other  marks  or  I 
brands   recollected. 

"Yours  very  truly,  A.  LINCOLN." 

In  March,  1872,  Mr.  Fell  submitted 
this  quaint  sketch  to  David  Davis. 
Lyman  Trumbull  and  Charles  Sum- 
ner, all  of  whom  were  close  to  Lin- 
coln and  well'  acquainted  with  his 
handwriting.  All  three  then  made  af- 
fidavit that  the  biography  was  writ- 
ten by  Lincoln,  and  this  sworn  state- 
ment is  attached  to  the  manuscript  ir. 
the  possession  of  the  Fell  family. 

John  L.  Scrlpps  wrote  a  campaign 
life  of  Lincoln  In  I860  from  material 
furnished  by  Lincoln. 


Lincoln's  Own  Story 

of  His  Early  Life 


The  most  authoritative  possible 
sketch  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  early  life 
is  contained  in  a  time-yellowed  manu- 
script owned  by  the  Fell  family  of 
Blooming-ton.  ill.  It  was  written  by 
Lincoln,  himself,  In  18GS,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Jesse  W.  Fell,  who  was  active 
in  Lincoln's  presidential  campaign.  It 
follows,  as  reprinted  in  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  : 

1WAS  born  February  12,  1809,  hi 
Hardin  County,  Kentucky.  My  par- 
ents were  born  in  Virginia  of  undis- 
tinguished families,  second  fami- 
lies, perhaps  I  should  say.  My  mother, 
who  died  in  my  tenth  year,  was  of  a 
family  of  the  name  of  Hanks.  My  father 
was  but  6  years  of  age  when  his  father 
died,  and  he  grew  up  literally  without 
education.  He  removed  from  Kentucky 
to  what  is  now  Spencer  County,  Indiana, 
in  my  eighth  year. 

"We  reached  our  new  home  about  the 
time  the  state  came  into  the  union.  It 
was  a  wild  region,  with  many  bears 
and  other  wild  animals  still  in  the 
woods.  There  I  grew  up.  There  were 
some  schools,  so-called,  but  no  qualifi- 
£aiiiui  was._pvpr  roauireiL .aL-a.- teacher 
beyond  readin',  writiu'  and  cipheriif  to 
the  rule  of  three.  If  a  straggler,  sup- 
posed to  understand  Latin,  happened  to 
sojourn  in  the  neighborhood,  he  was 
looked  upon  as  a  wizard.  There  was 
absolutely  nothing  to  excite  ambition 
for  education.  Of  course  when  I  came 
of  age  I  did  not  know  much;  still,  some- 
how, I  could  read,  write  and  cipher  by 
the  rule  of  three,  but  that  was  all.  I 
have  not  teen  to  school  since.  The  lit- 
tle advance  I  now  have  upon  this  store 
of  education  I  have  picked  up  from 
time  to  time  under  the  pressure  of 
necessity. 


"I  was  raised  to  farm  work,  which 
I  continued  till  I  was  22.  At  21  I 
came  to  Illinois  and  passed  the  first 
year  in  Macon  County.  Then  I  got 
to  New  Salem,  at  that  time  in  San- 
gamon (now  Menard)  County,  where 
I  remained  a  year  as  a  sort  of  clerk 
in  a  store.  Then  came  the  Black 
Hawk  War,  and  I  was  elected  a 
captain  of  volunteers,  a  success  that 
gave  me  more  pleasure  than  anything 
I  have  had  since. 

"The  next  year,  1832,  I  ran  for  the 
legislature,  but  was  beaten,  the  only 
time  I  was  ever  beaten  by  the  people. 
The  next  and  three  succeeding  elections 
I  was  elected  to  the  legislature.  I  was 
not  a  candidate  afterward. 

"During  the  legislature  period  1  had 
studied  law  a*nd  removed  to  Spring- 
field to  practice  it.  In  1841  I  was 
elected  to  the  lower  house  in  congress. 
Was  not  a  candidate  for  re-election. 
From  1841  to  1854,  both  inclusive,  prac- 
ticed law  more  assiduously  than  ever 
before.  Always  a  Whig  in  politics,  and 
generally  on  the  Whig  electoral  tickets, 
making  active  canvasses.  I  was  losing 
interest  in  politics  when  the  repeal  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise  aroused  me 
again.  What  I  have  done  since  then 
is  pretty  well  known. 

"If  any  personal  description  of  me  is 
thought  desirable  it  may  be  said  that  I 
am  in.  height  6  feet  4  inches,  nearly; 
lean  in  flesh,  weighing  on  an  average 
180  pounds,  dark  complexion,  with 
coarse  black  hair  and  gray  eyes.  No 
other  marks  or  brands  recollected. 

"Yours  very  truly,  A.  Lincol.v." 
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'Abe's' Own  Story, 
Written  in  '59  at 
Friend's  Request 

Autobiography  Reproduced  | 

Upon  Solicitation  of  Late 

Colonel  Lee. 


"There's  Little  of  It  Because 
There's  Not  Much  of  Me/ 
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Lincoln  Said. 
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ty  Lorena  A.  Hlckok. 

"I  want  you  to  print  this  in  The 
Tribune  on  Abe's  birthday " 

The  speaker  was  the  late  Col.  E.  T. 
Lee— he  whom  thousands  of  University 
football  fans  will  remember  as  "the 
man  with  the  flag"— and  the  date  was 
January  3,  the  day  before  he  died  of 
pneumonia,  out  at  the  Minnesota  Sol- 
diers'  home. 

Colonel  Lee  came  into  The  Tribune 
office  that  day,  bringing  a  typewritten 
copy  of  Lincoln's  own  autobiography, 
written  in  1859.  Colonel  Lee  and  Lin- 
coln had  been  friends  down  in  Illinois, 
long  before  the  Civil  war. 

Last  Visit  to  The  Tribune. 

"I've  had  this  copied  at  rny-  own  ex- 
pense," Colonel  Lee  said  that  day.  "I 
wish  you'd  print  it  on  his  birthday.  It 
seems  to  me  the  young  folks  nowadays 
are  kinda  forgetting  about  Abe." 

That  was  Colonel  Lee's  last  visit  to 
The  Tribune  office,  and  his  last  trip 
downtown.  He  had  a  cold  when  he 
started  from  the  Soldiers'  home  that 
day,  and  he  wore  no  overcoat.  That 
night  he  was  taken  to  the  post  hospital 
with  pneumonia.  He  died  the  following 
night. 

It  was  his  last  request  of  The  Trib- 
une. He  left  the  autobiography  with 
mo.  to  be  printed  on  Lincoln's  birth- 
day. 

IJncoln  Writes  'Little  Sketch. 

Today  is  Lincoln's  birthday,  and— 
well,  here  it  is: 

"The  following  autobiography  was 
written  by  Mr.  Lincoln's  own  hand,  at 
the  request  of  J.  W.  Fell  of  Springfield, 
111.,  December  20.  1850,"  Colonel  Lee 
had  written  at  the  top  of  the  page  "In 
the  note  which  accompanied  it,  the 
writer  says:  'Herewith  is  a  little 
sketch,  as  you  requested.  There  is  not 
mucfi  of  it,  for  the  reason,  I  suppose, 
that  there  is  not  much  of  me'." 

The  autobiography  follows: 

"I    was    born    February    12,    1809,    in 
Hardin   county,   Ky.    My    parents   were  I 
born    in    Virginia    of*    undlstinKUlshed  I 


families,  second  families,  perhaps  I 
should  say.  My  mother,  who  died  in 
my  tenth  year,  was  of  a  family  of  the 
name  of  Hanks.  My  father  was  but 
six  years  of  age  when  his  father  died 
and  be  grew  up  literally  without  educa- 
tion. He  removed  from  Kentucky  to 
what  is  ^uw  Spencer  count/,  Indiana. 
in  my  eighth  year. 

None  Had  Education. 
"We  reached  our  new  home  about 
the  time  the  state  came  into  the  Un- 
ion. It  was  a  wild  region,  with  many 
bears  and  other  wild  animals  Still  In 
tho  woods.  There  I  grew  up.  There 
were  some  schools,  so  called,  but  no 
qualification  was  ever  required  of  a 
teacher  beyond  readin'.  wrltin'  and 
clpherln"  to  the  Rule  of  Three.  If  a 
straggler,  supposed  to  understand  Lat- 
in, happened  to  sojourn  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, he  was  looked  upon  as  a  wiz- 
ard. There  was  absolutely  nothing  to  | 
excite  ambition  for  education.  Of 
course,  when  I  came  of  age  I  did  not 
know  much;  still,  somehow,  I  could 
read,  write  and  cipher  to  the  Rule  of 
Three,  but  that  was  all.  I  have  not 
been  to  school  since.  The  little  advance 
I  now  have  upon  this  store  of  educa- 
tion I  have  picked  up  from  time  to 
time  under  the  pressure  of  necessity. 

"I  was  raised  to  farm  work,  which 
I  continued  till  I  wr-  22.  At  22  1  came 
to  Illinois  and  passed  the  first  year 
in  Macon  county.  Then  I  got  to  New 
Salem,  at  that  time  in  Sangamon  (now 
Menard)  county,  where  I  remained  a 
year  as  a  sort  of  clerk  in  a  store. 
Then  came  the  Black  Hawk  war,  and 
I  was  elected  a  captain  of  volunteers, 
a  success  that  gave  me  more  pleasure 
than  anything  I  have  had  since. 

"The  next  year,  1882,  I  ran  for  the 
Legislature,  but  was  beaten,  the  only 
time  I  was  ever  beaten  by  the  people. 
The  next  and  three  succeeding  elec- 
tions I  was  elected  to  the  Legislature. 
I  was  not  a  candidate  afterward- 

"During  this  Legislature  period  I 
had  studied  law  and  removed  to  Spring- 
field to  practice  it.  In  1841  I  was 
elected  to  the  lower  house  in  Congress. 
Was  not  a  candidate  for  re-election. 
From  1841  to  1854,  both  Inclusive,  prac- 
ticed law  more  assiduously  than  ever 
before.  Always  a  Whig  in  politics,  and 
generally  on  the  Whig  electoral  tickets, 
making  active  canvasses. 

Political   Interest  Aroused. 
"I  was  losing  interest  in  politics  when 
the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise 
aroused  me  again.     What  I  have  done 
since   then   is   pretty   well   known. 

"If  any  personal  description  of  me 
is  thought  desirable  it  may  be  said 
that  I  am  in  height  6  feet  4  inches, 
nearly;  lean  in  flesh,  weighing  on  an 
average  180  pounds;  dark  complexion, 
with  coarse  black  hair  and  gray  eyes. 
No  other  marks  or  brands  recollected. 
"Yours  very  truly, 

"A.  LINCOLN." 
John    L.    Scrlppa    wrote    a    campaign 
life   of   Lincoln    in    1SS0    from    material 
furnished   by  Lincoln. 


Lincoln 's  Autobiography 

......  Whiten Jor  Campaign  Use 


Lincoln's  autobiography,  written  in 
December,  1859,  after  repeated  re- 
quests by  his  closest  friend,  Jesse  W. 
Fell  of  this  city,  is  still  in  the  pos- 
session of  Fell's  descendants  in 
Blooinington,  Illinois.  Of  the  relics 
of  the  great  emancipator,  none  is  more 
valuable  or  of  greater  historical  in- 
kiest than  this  modestly  written 
sketch,  now  yellowed   with  age. 

It   was   Jesse  Fell,   more  than   any 
other  one  man,  who  fostered  the  can- 
didacy of  Lincoln  for  the  presidency 
In  the  fall  of  1858,  during  the  Lincoln 
and  Douglas  debates.  Mr.  Fell  traveled 
extensively   over   the   country   quietly 
sounding  the  praises   of  Lincoln   and 
appointing  lieutenants  and   campaign 
managers.     Fell  found  much  curiosity 
concerning  Lincoln's  life  history    and 
thought    it    advisable    to    procure    a 
biography  which  could  be  utilized  in 
part  for  campaign  purposes.  After  re- 
peated requests,  Lincoln  finally  placed 
in  Fell's  hands  the  manuscript,  writ- 
ten with  that  'freedom  and  unreserve 
which    one    friend    would    exercise   in 
talking  to  another  and  in   which  Lin- 
coln's peculiar  conversational  style  is 
happily    illustrated.      This    biography 
was    never    intended    for    publication 
but  merely  to  furnish  some  early  his- 
tory facts.     The  biography  follows  in 
full: 

"I  was  born  Feb.  12,  1809,  in 
Hardin  County,  Ky.  My  parents 
were  born  in  Virginia,  of  undis- 
tinguished families,  second  fam- 
ilies, perhaps,  I  should  say.  My 
mother,  who  died  in  my  tenth 
year,  was  of  a  family  of  the  name 
of  Hanks.  My  father  was  but  six 
years  of  age  when  his  father  died 
and  he  grew  up,  literally,  without 
education. 

"He  removed  from  Kentucky  to 
what  is  now  Spencer  county,  In- 
diana, in  my  eightli  year.  We 
reached  our  new  home  about  the 
time  the  state  came  into  the 
union.  It  was  a  wild  region  with 
many  bears  and  other  wild  an- 
imals still  in  the  woods.  There, 
1    j;rew    up. 

"There  were  some  schools,  so 
called,  but  no  qualification  was 
ever  required  of  a  teacher  beyond 
'reading,  writin'  and  cipherin'  to 
•  he  Rule  of  Three.  If  a  strag- 
gler, supposed  io  understand 
Latin,  happened  to  sojournUn  the 
neighborhood,  he  was  looked  upon 
as  a  wizard,   There -was  absolutely 


nothing  to  excite  ambition  for 
education.  Of  course,  when  I 
came  of  age,  I  did  not  know  much, 
still,  somehow,  I  could  read,  write' 
and  cipher  to  the  Rule  of  Three,' 
but  that  was  all.  I  have  not  been 
to  school  since.  The  little  ad- 
vance I  now  have  upon  this  store 
of  education,  I  have  picked  up 
lrom  time  to  time  under  the  pres- 
sure of  necessity.  I  was  raised 
to  farm  work  which  I  continued 
till    I   was  twenty  two. 

"At  twenty-one,  1  came  to  Illi- 
nois and  passed  the  first  year  in 
Macon  county.  Then,  I  got  to  New 
Salem,  at  that  time  in  Sangamon 
now  Menard  County,  where  I  re- 
mained a  year  as  a  sort  of  clerk 
in  a  store.  Then  came  the  Black 
Hawk  war,  and  I  was  elected  a 
captain  of  volunteers,  a  success 
that  gave  me  more  pleasure  than 
anything  I  have  bad  since. 

"The  next  year,  1832,  I  ran  for 
the    legislature,    but    was    beaten 
the  only  time  I  was  ever  beaten 
by  the  people.    The  next  and  three 
succeeding    biennial     elections     I 
was  elected  to  the  legislature.     I 
was   not   a   candidate   afterwards 
During   this   legislature   period     l 
bad   studied  law  and   removed 'to 
Springfield  to  practice  it.  In  1841   I 
was  elected  to  the  lower  House  'in 
Congress.     AVas    not    a    candidate 
for  re-election.   From  1849  to  1854 
both  inclusive,  practiced  law  more 
assiduously  than  ever  before.    Al- 
ways a  whig  in  politics  and  gen- 
erally on  the  whig  electoral  tick- 
ets, making  active   canvasses.      I 
was  losing  interest  in  politics  when 
the   repeal   of  the  Missouri   Com- 
promise aroused  me  again.    What 
I  have  done  since  then,  is  pretty 
well  known. 

"If  any  personal  description  of 
me  is  thought  desirable,  it  may  be 
said  that  I  am  in  height,  six  feet 
four  inches,  nearly,  lean  in  flesh,  ■ 
weighing  on  an  average  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  pounds,  dark  com- 
plexion, with  coarse  black  hair  and 
srey  eyes.  Xo  other  marks  or 
brands  recollected.  Yours  very 
truly,  A.  Lincoln." 

In  March,  1872,  Mr.  Fell  took  the 
precaution  Io  submit  this  quaint  bi- 
ography to  David  Davis,  Lyman  Trum- 
bull ^nd  Charles  Sumner,  all  of  whom 
were  close  to  Lincoln  and  well  ac- 
quainted   with   his   handwriting.     All 


three  then  made  affidavit  that  the  bi- 
ography was  written  by  Lincoln  and 
this  sworn  statement  is  attached  to 
the  manuscript  in  the  possession  of 
the  Fell  family.  So  far  as  known,  it 
is  the  only  biography  ever  compiled 
by  Lincoln,  all  others  that  appeared 
being  the  work  of  writers.  The  bi- 
ography in  the  Fell  family  possession 
is  jealously  guarded  and  is  regarded 
as  priceless. 
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Autobiographical  Sketch  Reveals 
Facts  of  Lincoln's  Life  to  1859 


(By    a    Special    Correspondent.) 

Springfield,  111.,  Feb.  11, — A  year  be- 
fore his  election  to  the  presidency 
and  about  the  time  his  friends  were 
thinking:  seriously  of  his  nomination, 
Abraham.  Lincoln  wrote  a  brief  au- 
tobiography in  the  form  of  a  letter 
to  his  friend,  Jesse  W.  Fell,  Bloom- 
ington,  111.,  under  date  of  December 
20,    1859, 

The  letter  follows: 

"I  was  born  February  12,  ISO!),  in 
Hardin  County,  Kentucky.  My  par- 
ents were  born  in  Virginia,  of 
undistinguished  families— second  fam- 
ilies, perhaps,  J  should  say.  My 
mother,  who  died  in  my  tenth  year, 
was  of  a  family  of  ihe  name  ot 
J  lank's,  some  of  whom  now  reside  in 
Adams  and  others  in  Macon  County, 
Illinois,  My  paternal  grandfather, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  emigrated  from 
Rockingham  County,  Virginia,  to 
Kentucky,  about  1781  or  17K2,  where, 
a  year  or  two  later,  he  was  killed 
by  Indians,  not  in  battle,  but  by 
stealth,  when  he  was  laboring  to  "open 
a  farm  In  the  forest.  His  ancestors, 
who  were  Quakers,  went  to  Virginia 
from  Berks  County,  Pennsylvania. 
An  effort  to  identify  them  with  the 
New  England  family  of  the  same 
name  ended  in  nothing  more  than  a 
similarity  of  Christian  names  of  both 
families,  such  as  Enoch,  Levi,  Mor- 
deral,  Solomon,  Abraham,  and  the 
like. 

Father     Uneducated. 

"My  father,  at  the  death  of  his 
father,  was  but  six  years  of  age,  and 
he  grew  up  literally  without  educa- 
tion. He  removed  from  Kentucky 
tn  whal  is  now  Spencer  County,  In- 
('•■'iia.  in  my  eighth  year.  We  reach- 
ed our  new  home  about  the  time 
the  State  came  into  t lie  Union  (1S16). 
It  was  a  wild  region,  with  many 
hears  and  other  wild  animals  still  hi 
the  woods.  There  I  grew  up.  There 
were  some  schools,  so  called,  hut  tio 
qualification  was  ever  required  of  a 
teacher  beyond  'rendin';  'writin' '  and 
'cipherin'  '  to  the  mile  of  Three.  If 
a  .straggler,  supposed  to  understand 
Latin,  happened  to  sojourn  in  the 
neighborhood,  he  was  looked  upon  as 
a  Wizard.  There  was  absolutely  noth- 
ing to  excite  ambition  for  education. 
Of  course,  when  I  came  of  age,  I  did 
not  know  much.  Still,  somehow.  T 
could  read,  write,  and  cipher  to  the 
Rule  of  Three,  hut  that  was  all.  I 
have   not  been   to   school   since.     The 


little  advance  7  now  have  upon  this 
store  of  education,  I  have  picked  up 
from  time  to  time  under  the  pres- 
sure of  necessity. 

Reared  on    Farm. 

"I  was  raised  to  farm-work,  which 
I  continued  until  I  was  twenty-two. 
At  twenty-one  I  came  to  Illinois  and 
passed  the  first  year  In  Macon  Coun- 
ty. Then  I  got  to  New  Salem,  at  that 
time  in  Sangamon,  now,  in  Menard 
County,  where  I  remained  a  year  as 
a  sort  of  clerk  in  a  store.  Then  came 
the  Black  Hawk  war,  and  I  was 
elected  a  captain  of  volunteers — a 
success  which  gave  me  more  pleasure 
than  any  1  have  had  since.  I  went 
through  the  campaign,  was  elated, 
ran  for  the  Legislature  in  the  same 
year  (1832)  and  was  beaten— the  only 
time  I  have  ever  been  beaten  by  the 
people.  The  next,  and  three  succeed- 
ing- biennial  elections,  I  was  elected  to 
the  Legislature.  1  was  not  a  can- 
didate afterwards. 

Elected   to    Congress. 

During  this  legislative  period.  I  had 
studied  law  and  removed  to  Spring- 
field  to  practice  it.  In.  184(5.  1  was 
once  elected  to  the  lower  House  of 
Congress,  but  was  not  a  candidate 
for  re-election.  From  lStft  to  1S34, 
both  inclusive,  I  practiced  law  more 
assiduously  than  ever  before.  Always 
a  Whig  in  politics,  and  generally  on 
the.  "Whig  electoral  ticket,  making  ac- 
tive canvasses.  I  was  losing  interest 
in  politics  when  the  repeal  ot  the 
.Missouri  Compromise  aroused  me 
again.  What  I  have  done  since  then 
is  pretty  well  known. 

"Jf  any  personal  description  of  me 
as  thought  desirable,  it  may  be  said, 
1  am,  in  height,  six  feet  four  inches, 
nearly;  lean  in  flesh,  weighing,  on  an 
average,  one  hundred  and  eighty  j 
pounds;  dark  complexion,  with  coarse 
black  hair,  and  gray  eyes.  No  other 
marks  «r  brands  recollected. 
"Tours    truly, 

A.    LINCOLN." 
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LINCOLN'S 
AUTOBIOGRAPHIES 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  known,  gen- 
erally, outside  the  circle  of  students 
who  have  become  interested  in  the  hie 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  that  at  the  re- 
quest of  different  parties  he  prepared 
some  sketches  about  himself.  These 
autobiographical  notes  have  been  the 
source  of  our  most  valuable  informa- 
tion about  his  family  history,  early 
life,  and  public  service.  When  first  ap- 
proached about  writing  some  notes  for 
a  newspaper  editor  he  replied  that  it 
would  be  folly  to  attempt  to  make 
anything  out  of  his  early  life  as  it 
could  be  condensed  into  a  single  line 
found  in  Gray's  Elegy:  "The^  short 
and  simple  annals  of  the  poor."  How- 
ever he  set  about  preparing  for  this 
editor,  Mr.  Scripps,  his  most  com- 
plete autobiographical  sketch,  too  long 
to  print  in  these  columns. 

Dictionary    of   Congress — 1858 

Possibly  the  most  condensed  data 
which  he  presented,  was  sent  to  the 
editor  of  the  Dictionary  of  Congress 
for  1858,  upon  the  usual  request  for 
a  sketch  of  his.  life.  It  follows  in  six 
brief  sentences. 

"Born,  February  12,  1800,  in  Hardin 
County,  Kentucky. 

"Education  defective. 

"Profession  a  lawyer. 

"Have  been  a  captain  of  volunteers 
in  Black  Hawk  War. 

"Postmaster  at  a  very  small  office. 

"Four  times  a  member  of  the  Illi- 
nois Legislature,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  lower  house  of  Congress." 
Yours,  etc. 

A.  Lincoln. 

Dictionary    of   Congress — 1864 

If  Abraham  Lincoln  prepared  an- 
other sketch  for  a  revised  issue  of  the 
same  publication  in  1864,  the  editor 
must  have  taken  some  liberties  with 
it,  or  confused  a  portion  of  it  at  least 
with  some  other  biographical  notice. 
Aside  from  the  reference  to  his  school- 
ing in  Stafford  County,  Virginia,  his 
subsequent  occupation  as  a  _  school 
teacher  and  his  law  training  in  Cul- 
pepper County,  Virginia,  the  item 
seems  to  be  fairly  accurate. 

Abraham  Lincoln — He  was  born  in 
Hardin  County,  Kentucky,  February 
12,  1809;  removed  with  his  father  to 
Indiana  in.  1816;  received  a  limited  ed- 
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ucation;  spent  two  years  at  school  in 
Stafford  County,  Virginia:  taught 
school  and  studied  law  for  a  time  in 
Culpepper  County,  of  that  State;  re- 
moved to  Illinois  in  1830,  and  turned 
his  attention  to  agricultural  pursuits; 
he  served  as  a  Captain  of  volunteers 
in  the  Black  Hawk  war;  was  at  one 
time  Postmaster  in  a  small  village; 
and  he  served  four  years  in  the  Illin- 
ois Legislature,  during  which  time  he 
turned  his  attention  again  to  the 
study  of  law,  and  settled  at  Spring- 
field in  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  National 
Convention  which  nominated  General 
Taylor  for  President  in  1848,  and  was 
a  Representative  in  Congress,  from 
niinois,  from  1847  to  1849,  serving  on 
the  Committees  on  the  Postoffice  and 
Post-roads,  and  on  Expenses  in  the 
War  Department.  In  1858  he  acquired 
distinction  by  stumping  the  State  of 
Illinois,  for  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, against  S-  A.  Douglas;  and  in 
1860  he  was  nominated  by  the  Repub- 
lican Party  as  their  candidate  for 
President  of  the  United  States,  and 
was  duly  elected  to  that  position  for 
the  term  commencing  the  4th  of 
March,  1861.  By  the  Baltimore  Con- 
vention, held  in  1864,  he  was  nominat- 
ed for  re-election  to  the  Presidency. 

Autobiography    Written    for    Fell 

The  autobiographical  efforts  to 
which  authors  most  often  refer  was 
prepared  by  Mr.  Lincoln  for  Jesse  W. 
Fell  and  sent  to  him  December  20, 
1859,  with  the  following  letter: 

J.  W.  Fell,  Esq. 

My  dear  Sir:  Herewith  is  a  little 
sketch,  as  you  requested.  There  is 
not  much  of  it,  for  the  reason,  I  sup- 
pose, that  there  is  not  much  of  me. 
If  anything  be  made  out  of  it,  I  wish 
it  to  be  modest,  and  not  to  go  beyond 
the  material.  If  it  were  thought  nec- 
essary to  incorporate  anything  from 
any  of  my  speeches,  I  suppose  there 
would  be  no  objection.  Of  course  it 
must  not  appear  to  have"  been  written 
by  myself. 

Yours  very  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 

I  was  born  February  12,  1809,  in 
Hardin  County,  Kentucky.  My  par- 
ents were  both  born  in  Virginia,  of 
undistinguished  families — second  fam- 
ilies, perhaps  I  should  say.  My  moth- 
er, who  died  in  my  tenth  year,  was  of 
a  family  of  the  name  of  Hanks,  some 
of  whom  now  reside  in  Adams,  and 
others  in  Macon  County,  Illinois.  My 
paternal  grandfather,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, emigrated  from  Rockingham 
County,  Virginia,  to  Kentucky  about 
1781  or  1782,  where  a  year  or  two 
later  he  was  killed  by  the  Indians, 
not  in  battle,  but  by  stealth,  when  he 
was  laboring  to  open  a  farm  in  the 
forest.  His  ancestors,  who  were 
Quakers,  went  to  Virginia  from 
Berks  County,  Pennsylvania.  An  ef- 
fort to   identify  them   with'  the   New 


England  family  of  the  same  name 
ended  in  nothing  more  definite  than  a 
similarity  of  Christian  names  in  both 
families,  such  as  Enoch,  Levi,  Mor- 
decai,  Soloman,  Abraham,  and  the 
like. 

My  father,  at  the  death  of  his  fath- 
er, was  but  six  years  of  age,  and  he 
grew  up  literally  without  education. 
He  removed  from  Kentucky  to  what 
is  now  Spencer  County,  Indiana,  in 
my  eighth  year.  We  reached  our  new 
home  about  the  time  the  State  came 
into  the  Union.  It  was  a  wild  region, 
with  many  bears  and  other  wild  ani- 
mals still  in  the  woods.  There  I  grew 
up.  There  were  some  schools,  so 
called,  but  no  qualification  was  ever 
required  of  a  teacher  beyond  "readin', 
writin',  and  cipherin' "  to  the  rule  of 
three.  If  a  straggler  supposed  to  un- 
derstand Latin  happened  to  sojourn 
in  the  neighborhood,  he  was  looked 
upon  as  a  wizard.  There  was  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  excite  ambition  for 
education.  Of  course,  when  I  came  of 
age  I  did  not  know  much.  Still,  some- 
how, I  could  read,  write  and  cipher  to 
the  rule  of  three,  but  that  was  all- 
I  have  not  been  to  school  since.  The 
little  advance  I  now  have,  upon  this 
store  of  education,  I  have  picked  up 
from  time  to  .time  under  the  pressure 
of  necessity. 

I  was  raised  to  farm  work,  which  I 
continued  till  I  was  twenty-two.  At 
twenty-one  I  came  to  Illinois,  Macon 
County.  Then  I  got  to  New  Salem,  at 
that  time  in  Sangamon,  now  in  Menard 
County,  where  I  remained  a  year  as 
a  sort  of  clerk  in  a  store.  Then  came 
the  Black  Hawk  war;  and  I  was  elect- 
ed a  captain  of  volunteers,  a  success 
which  gave  me  more  pleasure  than 
any  I  have  had  since.  I  went  the 
campaign,  was  elated,  ran  for  the  leg- 
islature the  same  year  (1832),  and 
was  beaten — the  only  time  I  have  ever 
been  beaten  by  the  people.  The  next 
and  three  succeeding  biennial  elec- 
tions I  was  elected  to  the  legislature. 
I  was  not  a  candidate  afterward.  Dur- 
ing this  legislative  period  I  had  stud- 
ied law,  and  removed  to  Springfield  to 
practice  it.  In  1846  I  was  once  elected 
to  the  lower  House  of  Congress.  Was 
not  a  candidate  for  re-election.  From 
1849  to  1854,  both  inclusive,  practiced 
law  more  assiduously  than  ever  be- 
fore. Always  a  Whig  in  politics;  and 
generally  on  the  Whig  electoral  tick- 
ets, making  active  canvasses.  I  was 
losing  interest  in  politics  when  the  re- 
peal of  the  Missouri  compromise 
aroused  me  again.  What  I  have  done 
since  that  .is  pretty  well  known. 

If  any  personal  description  of  me  is 
thought  desirable,  it  may  be  said  I 
am,  in  height,  six  feet  four  inches, 
nearly;  lean  in  flesh,  weighing  on  an 
average  one  hundred  and  eighty 
pounds;  dark  complexion,  with  coarse 
black  hair  and  gray  eyes.  No  other 
marks  or  brands  recollected. 

Yours  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 


jAll  Quotations  Net  Cash  with  Order,  Subject  to  Prior  Sale  or  Price  Change  without  Notice. 
We  Prepay  and  Insure  if  Value  Justifies.  Should  our  descriptions  not  measure  up,  return 
same  day  received  and  inspected,  and  get  your  money.  Consideration  only  given  offers  ful- 
ly and  intelligently  described .    Life  is  too  short  for  Guess-work,  and  who  wants  to  Gamble? 
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De^jr  Dr  "Warren:   Abraham.  Lincoln  wrote  his  own  -500-word  biogra- 
phy-in  Dec  1859  for  Judge  Fell  who  thought  Lincoln  might  be  a 
presidential  candidate  next  year.  Mis.;  Fannie  Fell  -lied  in  Los 
Gatos  Calif  Sect  24.  The  will  is  to  be  probated  this  month  (Oct) 

1  the  t:ree-page  manuscript  will  go  to  some  public  institution. 
It  is  in  trust  v/ith  Mis.-  Fell's  neice,  Harriet  Richardson,  and 
her  nephew  R  R  Richardson  of  Milwaukee,  My  authority  is  the 
Publishers'  Weekly  Oct  17th  issue. 
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I  Each  City  a    Microcosm 

/  Seven  down  through  t lie  ages  has  hart  a  sort  of  mystic  significance 
afc«»"«#mool  of  completeness,  and  the  "seven  wonders  of  the  world"  have 
become  a  tradition. 

New  York  city,  not  to  he  outdone  by  the  ancients,  has  recently  been 
seeking  hy  popular  vote  to  gain  a  decision  as  to  what  shall  lie  consid- 
ered its  own  private  and  particular  "seven  wonders."  Opinions  varied 
with  the  voters,  but  the  outstanding  ''wonders"  proved  to  he  the  city's 
tallest  skyscraper.  Its  subway  system,  its  "great  white  way,"  Metropoli- 
tan museum  of  art,  Holland  tunnel,  Statue  of  Liberty  and  its  skyline. 

Blooinington,  though  not  metropolitan  in  size,  is  yet  a  microcosm, 
and  has  its  own  wonders.  The  new  lake  to  he  born  from  small  Money 
Creek  seems  little  short  of  a  miracle;  the  site  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  most 
famous  utterances  in  "the  Lost  speech,"  which  caused  this  city  to  be- 
come the  genuine  birthplace  of  the  Republican  party;  the  most  artistic 
Indian  maiden  statue  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  in  the  Trot- 
ter fountain  from  the  hand  of  Lorado  Taft;  the  hundred  thousand  trees 
which  Jesse  Fell  planted,  to  make  Ibis  the  Evergreen  City;  the  one  and 
only  sheet  of  autobiography  in  the  handwriting  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  now 
on  deposit  in  a  Bloomington  safely  vault,  and  consirteretrTTv  authorities 
to  he  second  only  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  intrinsic  value 
as  a  manuscript;  Illinois  Wesleyan  school  of  music,  which  lias  grown  to 
be  the  loading  school  of  music  in  Central  Illinois,  from  a  small  begin- 
ning with  two  or  three  pianos,  .'!o  years  ago; — and  last,  from  the  fact  of 
having  in  what  is  practically  a  suburb  the  site  which  may  be  marked 
for  the  ages  by  a  monument  as  the  place  of  a  heroic  parachute  droit  on 
the  part  of  the  dauntless  Lindbergh,  Bloomlngton  may  complete  its  list 
of  seven  wonders. 
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Lincoln's  Own  Story 

Abraham    Lincoln,    at    50,    wrote    his    autobiography.      It 

turned    out   to    be    the   plain    story    of    a    plain    man,   and 

as  briefly  told  as  one  might  believe  it  possible. 

T  WAS  born  February  12,  1809, 
A  in  Hardin  County,  Kentucky. 
My  parents  were  both  born  in 
Virginia,  of  undistinguished  fam- 
ilies— -second  families,  perhaps  I 
should  say.  My  mother,  who 
died  in  my  tenth  year,  was  of  a 
family  of  the  name  of  Hanks, 
some  of  whom  now  reside  in 
Adams  and  others  in  Macon 
County,  Illinois.  My  paternal 
grandfather,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
emigrated       from       Rockingham 

County,  Virginia,  to  Kentucky  about  1781  or  1782,  where 
a  year  or  two  later  he  was  killed  by  the  Indians,  not  in 
battle,  but  by  stealth,  when  he  was  laboring  to  open  a 
farm  in  the  forest.  His  ancestors,  who  were  Quakers, 
went  to  Virginia  from  Berks  County,  Pennsylvania.  An 
effort  to  identify  them  with  the  New  England  family  of 
the  same  name  ended  in  nothing  more  definite  than  a 
similarity  of  Christian  name  in  both  families,  such  as 
Enoch,  Levi,  Mordecai,  Solomon,  Abraham  and  the  like. 

My  father,  at  the  death  of  his  father,  was  but  six  years 
of  age  and  he  grew  up  literally  without  education.  He  re- 
moved from  Kentucky  to  what  is  now  Spencer  County, 
Indiana,  in  my  eighth  year.  We  reached  our  new  home 
about  the  time  that  state  came  into  the  Union.  It  was  a 
wild  region,  with  many  bears  and  other  wild  animals  still 
in  the  woods.  There  I  grew  up.  There  were  some  schools, 
so-called,  but  no  qualification  was  ever  required  of  a 
teacher  beyond  "readin',  writin'  and  cipherin'  "  to  the 
Rule  of  Three.  If  a  straggler  supposed  to  understand 
Latin   happened   to    sojourn   in   the   neighborhood   he   was 


looked  upon  as  a  wizard.  There  was  absolutely  nothing 
to  excite  ambition  for  education.  Of  course,  when  I  came 
of  age  I  did  not  know  much.  Still,  somehow,  I  could  read, 
write  and  cipher  to  the  Rule  of  Three,  but  that  was  all. 
I  have  not  been  to  school  since.  The  little  advance  I  now 
have  upon  this  store  of  education  I  have  picked  up  from 
time  to  time  under  the  pressure  of  necessity. 

I  was  raised  to  farm  work,  which  I  continued  till  I  was 
22.  At  21  I  came  to  Illinois,  Macon  County.  Then  I  got 
to  New  Salem,  at  that  time  in  Sangamon,  now  in  Menard 
County,  where  I  remained  a  year  as  a  sort  of  clerk  in  a 
store.  Then  came  the  Black  Hawk  War;  and  I  was  elected 
a  captain  of  volunteers,  a  success  which  gave  me  more 
pleasure  than  any  I  have  had  since.  I  went  through  the 
campaign;  ran  for  the  legislature  (1832),  and  was  beaten, 
the  only  time  I  ever  have  been  beaten  by  the  people.  The 
next  and  three  succeeding  biennial  elections  I  was  elected 
to  the  legislature.  I  was  not  a  candidate  afterward. 
During  this  legislative  period  I  had  studied  law,  and  re- 
moved to  Springfield  to  practice  it.  In  1846  I  was  once 
elected  to  the  lower  house  of  Congress.  Was  not  a  can- 
didate for  re-election.  From  1849  to  1854,  both  inclusive, 
practiced  law  more  assiduously  than  ever  before.  Always 
a  Whig  in  politics,  and  generally  on  the  Whig  electoral 
tickets,  making  active  canvasses.  I  was  losing  interest  in 
politics  when  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise 
aroused  me  again.  What  I  have  done  since  then  is  pretty 
well  known. 

If  any  personal  description  of  me  is  thought  desirable, 
it  may  be  said  I  am,  in  height,  6  feet  4  inches,  nearly;  lean 
in  flesh,  weighing  on  an  average  180  pounds;  dark  com- 
plexion, with  coarse  black  hair  and  gray  eyes.  No  other 
marks  or  brands  recollected. 

Yours  truly,  A.  LINCOLN. 


Die  when  I  may,  I  want  it  said  of  me  by  those  who  knew 
me  best,  that  I  alivays  plucked  a  thistle  and  planted  a 
flower  where  I  thought  a  flower  would  grow. — Abraham 
Lincoln. 


T.  P.  A.  (Travelers)  Magazine 
February,  1930.  p.  20. 
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[/"^        Lincoln's   Own  jstoiy 

Tomorrow  i.s  the  aniiiter*  ny  of  the 

!triouiT"A.ilfiTTl!lUl,  \))n  lain  Lin- 
The  most  authoritat  ve  potssi- 
iketell  of  Lincoln's  ear)y  life  is 
lined  in  a  time-yellowed  nianu- 
*/■ owned  by  the  Fell  family  ol 
Bloomington,  Illinois.  It  was  writ- 
ten by  Lincoln,  himself,  in  1858,  at 
the  request  of  Jesse  W.  Fell,  who  was 
active  in  Lincoln's  presidential  cam- 
paign. It  follows,  as  reprinted  in  tlie 
St.   Lotus   Post-Dispatch: 

."I  was'  horn  February  12,  1809,  in 
Hardin  county,  Kentucky.  My  par- 
ents were  born  in  Virginia  of  undis- 
tinguished families,  second  families, 
perhaps  I  should  say.  My  mother, 
who  died  in  my  tenth  year,  was  of  a 
family  of  the  name  of  Hanks.  My 
father  was'  but  G  years  of  age  when 
his  father  died,  and  he  grew  up  liter- 
ally without  education.  He  removed 
from  Kentucky  to  what  is  now  Spen- 
cer county,  Indiana,  in  my  eighth 
year. 

"We  reached  our  new  home  about 
the  time  the  state  came  into  the  un- 
ion. It  was  a  wild  region,  with  many 
bears  and  other  wild  animals  still  in 
the  woods.  There  I  grew  u.p.  There 
were  some  schools,  so-called,  but  no 
qualification  was  ever  required  of 
a  teacher  beyond  readin',  ■writin'  and 
cipherin'  to  the  rule  of  three.  If  a 
straggler,  supposed  to  understand 
Latin,  happened  to  sojourn  in  the 
neighborhood,  be  was  looked  upon  as 
a  wizard.  There  was  absolutely 
nothing  to  excite  ambition  for  edu- 
cation. Of  course,  when  I  came  of 
age  I  did  not  know  much;  still,  some- 
how, I  could  read,  write  and  cipher 
by  the  rule  of  three,  but  that  was  all. 
I  have  not  been  to  school  since.  The 
little  advance  I  now  have  upon  this 
store  of  education  I  have  picked  up 
from  time  to  time  under  the  pres- 
sure of  necessity. 

"V  was  raised  to  farm  work,  which 
I  continued  until  I  was  22.  At  21  I 
jame  to  Illinois  and  passed  the  first 
year  in  Macon  county.  Then  I  got  to 
New  Salem,  at  that  time  in  Sangam- 
on (now  Menard)  county,  where  I 
remained  a  year  as  a  sort  of  clerk 
in  a  store.  Then  came  the  Black 
Hawk  War,  and  I  was  elected  a  cap- 
tain of  volunteers,  a  success  that 
gave  me  more  'pleasure  than  any 
thing  I  have  had  since. 


"Tim  next  year,  1832,   I   ran  fur  the 
legislature,   but   was  beaten,  the  only 
time   I   was  ever  beaten  by  the   people.  I 
The    next   and    three    succeeding    elec-  | 
tlous   I   was  elected  to  the  legislature. 
I  was  not  a  candidate  afterward. 

"During     the     legislature     period     I 
had    studied    law      and      removed      lo 
Springfield  to  practice  it.     In   1841,   I 
was    elected    to    the    lower    house    In 
congress.     Was    not    a    candidate    for 
re-election.     From    1841    to    1854,   both 
inclusive,    practiced    law    more    assid- 
uously   than    ever    before.     Always    a 
Whig    in    politics,    and    generally    on 
the    Whig    electoral    tickets,    making 
active  canvasses.     I  was  losing  inter- 
est in   politics   when  the  repeal  ol  the 
Missouri      Compromise      aroused      me 
I  again.     What   I   Lave  done  since  then 
1  i.s  pretty  well  known. 

'IE  any  personal  description  of  me 
i.s  thought  desirable,  it  may  be  said 
that  r  am  in  height,  6  feet,  4  incheH', 
nearly;  lean  in  flesh,  weighing  on  an 
average,  ISO  pounds,  dark  complex- 
ion, with  coarse  black  hair  and  gray 
eyes.  No  other  marks  or  brands 
recollected. 

"Yours    very    truly,    A.    Lincoln." 


LINCOLN'S  OWN 'LIFE' 
TO  GO  TO  A  MUSEUM 

Daughter  of  Judge  Who  Induced 

Him  to  Write  It  in  1859 

Is  Dead  in  California. 


500  -  WOR 


ry     MAN 


MANUSCRIPT 


Tells   of    His   Meager   Schooling   and 

of  the  Only  Time  'the  People' 

Ever  Defeated   Him. 


Special  to  The  New  York  Times. 

SAN  JOSE,  Cal.,  Oct.  8.-The  will 
of  Miss  Fannie  Fell,  who  died  at 
Los  Gatos  Sept.  24,  bequeaths  to  rela- 
tives the  handwritten  500-word  auto- 
biography of  Abraham  Lincoln,  with 
instructions  for  them  to  present  the 
manuscript  to  some  public  institution 
where  it  will  be  well  cared  for  "and 
made  available  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  especially  to  stu- 
dents of  the  life  and  times  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln." 

The  autobiography,  the  manu- 
script of  which  is  now  in  a  bank 
vault  at  Miss  Fell's  former  home 
town  of  Normal,  111.,  was  written  in 
December,  1859,  for  her  father, 
Judge  Jesse  Fell,  who  shared  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  law  office  in  Spring- 
field, 111.,  at  a  time  when  Judge  Fell 
foresaw  the  possibility  that  Mr.  Lin- 
coln might  become  a  candidate  for 
the  Presidency. 

Text  of  the  Autobiography. 

The  text  of  the  autobiography 
reads  a3  follows: 

"I  was  born  Feb.  12,  1809,  in 
Hardin  County,  Ky.  My  parents 
were  both  born  in  Virginia  of  undis- 
tinguished families,  second  families, 
perhaps  I  should  say.  My  mother, 
who  died  in  my  tenth  year,  was  of 
a  family  of  the  name  of  Hanks, 
some  of  whom  now  reside  in  Adams, 
and  others  in  Macon  County,  111. 

"My  paternal  grandfather,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  emigrated  from  Rock- 
ingham County,  Va.,  to  Kentucky, 
about  1781  or  1782,  where,  a  year  or 
two  later,  he  was  killed  by  Indians, 
not  in  battle  but  by  stealth,  when 
he  was  laboring  to  open  a  farm  in 
the  forest. 

"His  ancestors,  who  were  Quakers, 
went  to  Virginia  from  Berks  County, 
Pa.  An  effort  to  identify  them 
with  the  New  England  family  of  the 
same  name,  ended  in  nothing  more 
definite  than  a  similarity  of  Christian 
names  of  both  families,  such  as 
Enoch,  Levi,  Mordecai,  Solomon, 
Abraham  and  the  like. 

"My  father,  at  the  death  of  his 
father,  was  but  6  years  of  age  and 
he  grew  up  literally  without  educa- 
tion. He  removed  from  Kentucky 
to  what  is  now  Spencer  County,  Ind., 
in  my  eighth  year.  We  reached  our 
new  home  about  the  time  the  State 
came  into  the  Union.  It  was  a  wild 
region,  with  many  bears  and  other 
wild  animals  still  in  the  woods. 
There  I  grew  up. 

"There  were  some  schools,  so- 
called,  but  no  qualification  was  ever 


required  of  a  teacher  beyond 
'reaclin1,  writin'  and  cipherin'  '  to 
the  rule  of  three. 

Tells  of  Political  Career. 

"If  a  straggler  supposed  to  under- 
stand Latin  happened  to  sojourn  in 
the  neighborhood,  he  was  looked 
upon  as  a  wizard— there  was  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  excite  ambition  for 
education,  of  course  When  I  came 
of  age  I  did  not  know  much— still, 
somehow,  I  could  read,  write  and 
cipher  to  the  rule  of  three,  but  that 
was  all— I  have  not  been  to  school 
since— the  little  advance  I  now  have 
upon  this  store  of  education  I  have 
picked  up  from  time  to  time  under 
the  pressure  of  necessity— I  was 
raised  to  farm  work,  which  I  con- 
tinued till  I  was  22. 

"At  21 1  came  to  Illinois,  and  passed 
the  first  year  in  Illinois— Macon 
Countv.  Then  I  got  to  New  Salem, 
at  that  time  in  San^amor,  now  in 
Menard  County,  where  I  remained  a 
year  as  a  sort  of  clerk  in  a  store 
Then  came  the  Black  Hawk  war,  and 
I  was  elected  a  captain  of  volun- 
teers, a  success  which  gave  me  more 
pleasure  than  any  I  have  had  since. 
I  went  into  the  campaign,  was  elect- 
ed, ran  for  the  Legislature  the  same 
year    (1832)    and   was   beaten.      Only 

time  I  have  ever  been  beaten  by  the 
people.  The  next  three  succeeding 
biennial  elections  I  was  elected  into 
the  Legislature.  I  was  not  a  candi- 
i  date  afterward. 

Describes  Personal  Appearance. 

"During  this  Legislature   period   I 
had    studied    law    and    removed    to 
I  Springfield  to  practice  it.     In  1841  I 
I  was  once  elected  to  the  lower  house 
of  Congress— was  not  a  candidate  for 
I  re-election.     From  1849  to  1854,  both 
inclusive,    practiced    law    now    more 
I  assiduously  than  ever  before— always 
!  a  Whig  in  politics,  and  generally  on 
i  the   Whig   electoral   tickets,    making 
!  active    canvasses.     I    was   losing   in- 
terest in  politics  when  the  repeal  of 
the  Missouri  compromise  aroused  me 
|  again.    What  I  have  done  since  then 
t  is  pretty  well  known. 

"If  any  personal  description  of  me 
I  is  thought  desirable,  it  may  be  said, 
;  I  am,  in  height  six  feet  four  inches, 
nearly;  lean  in  flesh,  weighing,  on 
an  average,  one  hundred  and  eighty 
pounds;  dark  complexion,  with  coarse 
black  hair  and  grey  eyes— no  marks 
or  brands  recollected. 

"Yours  very  trulv, 

"A.  LINCOLN." 


c{L>->^        &CoULv      \A-cc\>-» 
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PUBLIC  TO  GET 
LINCOLN'S  OWN 
STORY  OF  LIFE 


Original  AutobiograpL '  of 
1859     Goes     to"\, 
Institution. 


San  Jose,  Cal,  Oct.  8. — (JF) — The 
original  of  a  500- word  autobiography 
| in  the  handwriting  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln will  be  turned  over  to  a  public 
institution  under  the  terms  of  the 
will  of  Miss  Fannie  Fell,  who  died 
at  Los  Gatoa  Sept.   24. 

The  will  is  to  be  probated  here 
this  week.  It  bequeaths  the  three- 
page  manuscript  in  trust  to  Miss 
Fell's  niece  and  her  son,  Harriet  F. 
and  Robert  D.  Richardson  of  Milwau- 
kee. 

They  are  directed  to  present  the 
manuscript  "to  some  public  institu- 
tion," where  it  will  be  well  cared 
for  "and  made  available  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  and  espe- 
cially to  students  of  the  life  and 
times  of   Abraham    Lincoln." 

At  present  the  manuscript  lies  in 
a  bank  vault  at  Nc  mal,  111.,  Miss 
Fell's  former  home. 

The  autobiography  was  written  in 
December,  1859,  to  Judge  Jesse  Fell, 
Miss  Fell's  father,  when  the  judge 
had  in  mind  the  possibility  Lincoln 
might  become  a  presidential  candi- 
date. Fell  and  Lincoln  shared  law 
offices  in  Springfield,  111. 

His  parents  were  "of  undistin- 
guished   second    families,    perhaps   I 


should  say,"  Lincoln  wrote  in  the 
autobiography,  a  photostatic  copy  cf 
which  Miss  Fell  had  here. 

His  concluding  paragraph  was  a 
description  of  himself  as  he  was 
then,  at  the  age  of  50. 

"If  any  personal  description  of  me 
is  thought  desirable,"  he  wrote,  "it 
may  be  said  I  am,  in  height,  six  feet 
four  inches,  nearly,  lean  in  flesh, 
weighing,  on  an  average,  one  hundred 
and  eighty  pounds;  dark  in  complex- 
ion, with  coarse  black  hair,  and  gray 
eyes.  No  other  marks  or  brands  rec- 
ollected." 


VERSION  WENT  INTO  RECORD 


Almost  Identical  With  Manuscript 


reft  by  MUs  Fell. 


V 


The  brief  autobiography  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  written  in  the  Eman- 
cipator's own  hand,  which  was  made 
public  in  the  original  manuscript 
yesterday  in  San  Jose,  Cal.,  did  not 
then  make  its  first  appearance  in  the 
news.  One  version  of  it  was  read 
Into  the  Congressional  Record  as 
early  as  1917,  The  Sun  learned  today. 

Former  Representative  Isaac  Sie- 
gel,  who  completed  eight  years'  ser- 
vice in  the  House  in  1923  and  who 
has  since  been  engaged  in  the  prac- 
tice cf  law  here,  read  the  autobiog- 
raphy in  Congress  on  Lincoln's 
Birthday,  February  12,  1917. 

Today  he  sent  the  clipping:  from 
the  Congressional  Record  to  The  Sun. 

Miss  Fannie  Fell,  who  died  at  Los 
Gatos,  Cal.,  last  month,  left  the 
Autobiography  to  a  public  institution. 
The  brief  sketch  had  been  written 
at  the  request  of  Miss  Fell's  father 
in  December,  1859,  when  Judge  Fell 
thought  that  Lincoln  might  become 
a  candidate  for  President. 

XfiT    Knglanri     Lincoln*. 

In  substance,  the  Congressional 
Record  quotation  by  Mr.  Siegel  and 
the  original  agree,  but.  the  latter  con- 
tains the  following  sentence  relating 
to  Lincoln's  family  omitted  from  the 
former:  "An  effort  to  identify  them 
[the  Lincoln?]  with  a  New  England 
family  of  the  same  name  ended  in 
nothing  more  definite  than  a  simi- 
larity of  Christian  names  of  both 
families,  such  as  Enoch,  Levi,  Mor- 
decai,  Solomon,  Abraham  and  the 
like." 

Otherwise,  except  for  slight  modi- 
fications which  are  probably  merely 
errors  of  transcription,  the  versions 
are  identical.  The  Congressional 
Record  entry  follows: 

I  was  born  February  12,  1809,  in 
Hardin  county,  Ky.  My  parents 
were  both  born  in  Virginia,  of  un- 
distinguished families-  second  fam- 
ilies, perhaps  I  should  say.  My 
mother,  who  died  in  my  tenth  year, 
was  of  a  family  of  the  name  of 
Hanks,  some  of  whom  now  reside 
in  Adams,  and  others  in  Macon 
county,  III.  My  paternal  grand- 
father, Abraham  Lincoln,  emi- 
grated from  Rockingham  county, 
Va.,  to  Kentucky  about  1781  or 
1782,  where  a  year  or  two  later  he 
was  killed  by  the  Indians,  not  in 
battle  but  by  stealth,  when  he  was 
laboring  to  open  a  farm  in  the 
forest.  His  ancestors,  who  were 
Quakers,  went  to  Virginia  from 
Berks  county,  Pa. 

My  father  at  the  death  of  his 
father  was  but  6  years  of  age,  and 
hi  grew  up  literally  without  educa- 
tion. He  removed  from  Kentucky 
to  what  is  now  Spencer  county, 
Ind.,  in  my  eighth  year.  We  reached 
our  new  home  about  the  time  the 
State  came  into  the  Union.  It  was 
a  wild  region,  with  many  bears  and 
Other  wild  animals  still  in  the 
•woods.  There  I  grew  up.  There 
were   some   schools,    so   called,    hut 


no  qualification  was  ever  required 
of  a  teacher  beyond  readin',  writln' 
and  cipherin'  to  the  rule  of  three. 
If  a  straggler  supposed  to  under- 
stand Latin  happened  to  sojourn  in 
the  neighborhood  he  was  looked 
upon  as  a  wizard.  There  was  ab- 
solutely nothing  to  excite  ambition 
for  education.  Of  course,  when  I 
came  of  age  I  did  not  know  much. 
Still,  somehow,  I  could  read,  write 
and  cipher  to  the  rule  of  three,  but 
that  was  all.  I  have  not  been  to 
school  since.  The  little  advance  I 
now  have  upon  this  store  of  educa- 
tion I  have  picked  up  from  time  to 
time  under  pressure  of  necessity. 

I  was  raised  to  farm  work,  which 
I  continued  until  I  was  22.  At  21 
I  came  to  Illinois,  Macon  county. 
Then  I  got  to  New  Salem,  now  in 
Menard  county,  where  I  remained 
a  year  as  a  sort  of  clerk  in  a  store. 
Then  came  the  Black  Hawk  war, 
and  I  was  elected  a  captain  of  vol- 
unteers, a  success  which  gave  me 
more  pleasure  than  any  I  have  had 
since.  I  went  through  the  cam- 
paign, was  elaled,  ran  for  the  Leg- 
islature the  same  year  (1832)  and 
was  beaten— the  only  time  I  ever 
have  been  beaten  by  the  people. 
The  next  and  three  succeeding  bi- 
ennial elections  I  was  elected  to 
the  Legislature.  I  was  not  a  candi- 
date afterwards.  During  the  legis- 
lative period  I  had  studied  law  and 
removed  to  Springfield  to  practice 
it.  In  1846  I  was  elected  to  the 
lower  House  of  Congress. 

Was  not  a  candidate  for  reelec- 
tion. From  1849  to  1854,  both  in- 
clusive, practiced  law  more  as- 
siduously than  ever  before.  Al- 
ways a  Whig  in  politics,  and  gen- 
erally on  the  Whig  electoral  ticket, 
making  active  canvasses,  I  was 
losing  interest  in  politics  when  the 
repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise 
aroused  me  again.  What  I  have 
done  since  then  is  pretty  well 
known. 

If  any  personal  description  of  me 
is  thought  desirable,  it  may  be 
said  I  am  in  height  6  feet  4  inches, 
nearly;  lean  in  flesh,  weighing  on 
an  average  180  pounds;  dark  com- 
plexion, with  coarse  black  hair 
and  gray  eyes.  No  other  marks  or 
brands  recollected. 


LINCOLN'S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

Wrote  Document  for  Judge  Jesse  Fell 
in  1859. 


Tne  will  of  Miss  Fannie  Fell,  who 
died  at  Los  Gatos,  Calif.,  recently, 
bequeaths  to  relatives  the  handwrit- 
ten 500-word  autobiography  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  with  instructions  for 
them    to    present    the    manuscript    to 

i  some  public  institution  where  it  will 
be  well  cared  for  "and  made  availa- 
ble to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
ana  especially  to  students  of  the  life 
and  times  of  Abraham  Lincoln." 

The  autobiography,  the  manuscript 
of  which  is  now  in  a  bank  vault  at 
Miss  Fell's  former  home  town  of  Nor- 
mal, 111.,  was  written  in  December, 
1859,  for  her  father,  Judge  Jesse 
Fell,  who  shared  Abraham  Lincoln's 
law  office  in  Springfield,  111.,  at  a  time 
when  Judge  Fell  foresaw  the  possi- 
bility that  Mr.  Lincoln  might  become 
a  candidate  for  the  presidency. 

The  text  of  the  autobiography 
reads  as  follows: 

"1  was  born  February  12,  1809,  in 
Hardin  county,  Ky.  My  parents  were 
both  born  in  Virginia  of  undistin- 
guished families,  second  families, 
perhaps  I  should  say.  My  mother, 
who  died  in  my  tenth  year,  was  of  a 
family  of  the  name  of  Hanks,  some 
of  whom  now  reside  in  Adams,  and 
others  in  Macon  counties,  111. 

i  "My  paternal  grand-father,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  emigrated  from  Rock- 
ingham county,  Va.,  to  Kentucky, 
about  1781  or  1782,  where,  a  year  or 
two  later,  he  was  killed  by  Indians, 
net  in  battle,  but  by  stealth,  when  he 
was  laboring  to  open  a  farm  in  the 
forest. 

"His  ancest:rs,  who  v/ere  Quakers, 
went  to  Virginia  from  Berks  county, 
Pa.  An  effort  t  oidentify  them  with 
the  New  England  family  of  the  same 
name,  ended  in  nothing  more  definite 
Than  a  similarity  ef  Christian  names 

[of  both  families,  such  as  Enoch,  Levi, 

iMovdecai,      Solomon,      Abraham,    and 

the  like. 

"My  father,  at  the  death  of  his 
father,  was  but  six  years  of  age  and 

i  he  grew  up   literally   without   educaL 

Ition.  He  removed  from  Kentucky  to 
what  is  now  Spencer  county,  Ind.,  in 
my  eighth  year.  We  reached  our 
r.ew  home  about  the  time  the  State 
came  into  the  Union.  It  was  a  wild 
region,  with  many  bears  and  other 
wild  animals  still  in  the  woods.  There 
I  grew  up. 

"There  were  some  schools,  so-called, 
but  no  qualification  was  ever  re- 
quired of  a  teacher  beyond  'readin', 
wvit'n',  and  ciphern' '  to  the  rule  of 
three^ 


"If  a  straggler  supposed  to  under- 
stand Latin  happened  to  sojourn  in 
the  neighborhood,  he  was  looked  upon 
as  a  wizard  —  there  was  absolutely 
nothing  to  excite  ambition  for  educa- 
ticu,  of  course.  When  I  came  of  age 
I  did  not  know  much — still,  somehow, 
1  could  read,  write,  and  cipher  to  the 
rule  of  three,  but  that  was  all  —  I 
have  net  been  to  school  since,  the 
little  advance  I  now  have  upon  this 
stoic  of  education  I  hav%  picked  up 
from  time  to  time  under  the  pressure 
of  necessity — I  was  raised  to  farm 
work,  which  I  continued  till  I  was  22. 

"At  21  I  came  to  Illinois  and  passed 
the  first  year  in  Illinois  —  Macon 
county.  Then  I  got  to  New  Salem, 
3\  that  time  in  Sangamor,  now  in 
Minard  county,  where  I  remained  a 
year  as  a  sort  of  clerk  in  a  store. 
Then  came  the  Black  Hawk  War  and 
I  was  elected  a  captain  of  volunteers, 
a  success  which  gave  me  more  pleas- 
ure than  any  I  have  had  since.  I  went 
into  the  campaign,  was  elected,  ran 
for  the  Legislature  the  same  year 
(18!<2),  and  was  beaten.  Only  time 
l  have  ever  been  beaten  by  the  peo- 
ple. The  next  three  succeeding  bi-en- 
nial  elections  I  was  elected  into  the 
i  ci,islature.  I  was  not  a  candidate 
aiterward. 

"During  this  legislation  period  I 
had  studied  law  and  removed  to 
C^..  in;; field  to  practice  it.  In  1841  I 
was  once  elected  to  the  lower  house  of 
Congress  —  was  not  a  candidate  for 
re-election.  From  1840  to  1854,  both 
inclusive,  practiced  law  now  more  as- 
siduously than  ever  before — always  a 
Whig  in  politics,  and  generally  on  the 
Whig  electoral  tickets,  making  active 
canvasses.  I  was  losing  interest  in 
politics  when  the  repeal  of  the  Mis- 
souri compromise  aroused  me  again. 
What  I  have  done  since  then  is  pretty 
well  known. 

'If:  any  personal  description  of  ie 
is  thought  desirable,  it  may  be  s:  .i, 
I  ;im,  in  height  six  feet  four  Inch  , 
r.early,  lean  in  flesh,  weighing,  on  an 
overage,  180  pounds;  dark  complex- 
ion, with  coarse  black  hair  and  grey 
eyes — no  marks  or  brands  recollected. 
"Yours  very  truly, 

"A.  LINCOLN." 
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TEXT  OF  LINCOLN 

SKETCH  PUBLIC 

Aulobiography  Kept 
Here,  Revealed  by 
Heirs  of  Pioneer. 


iViom  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  Nov.  5, '31) 

The  text  of  Abraham  Lincoln's 
autobiography  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, which  reposes  in  the  safe- 
ty deposit  vault  of  a  Milwaukee 
bank,  was  made  public  Friday. 
The  autobiography  is  in  possess- 
ion of  Mrs.  Harriet  F.  Richardson 
2734  E.  Bradford  av\,  and  her 
son,  Robert  D-,  to  whom  it  was 
willed  by  Miss  Fannie  Fell,  who 
died  recently  at  Los  Gatos,  Calif. 

Jesse  Fell,  Miss  Fell's  father, 
who  shared  law  offices  with  Lin- 
coln in  Springfield,  111.,  asked 
Lincoln  to  write  the  autobiogra- 
phy in  1859  when  Mr.  Fall  saw 
possibilities  of  Lincoln  becoming 
a  presidential  candidate. 

The  text  of  the  autobiography 
reads  as  follows  : 

"I  was  born  Feb.  12,  1809,  in  Hardin 
county,  Kentucky.  My  parents  were 
born  in  Virginia  of  undistinguished 
families,  second  families;  perhaps  1 
I  should  say.  My  mother,  who  died  in 
my  tenth  year,  was  of  a  family  of  the 
name  of  Hanks,  some  of  whom  now 
reside  in  Adams,  and  others  in  Macon 
county,  Illinois. 

"My  paternal  grandfather,  Abraham 
I  Lincoln,  emigrated  from  Rockingham 
i  county,   Virginia,   to   Kentucky,  about 
1 1781  or  1782,     where,     a  year  or  two 
I  later  he  was  killed  by  Indians,  not  in 
battle,  but  by  stealth,  when  he  was  la- 
boring to  open  a  farm  in  the  forest. 
"His  ancestors,  who  were  Quakers, 
went  to  Virginia  from  Berks   county, 
Pennsylvania.     An    effort   to    identify 
them    with    the    New   England    family 
of  the  same  name     ended  in  nothing 
more  definite     than     a     similarity  of 
Christian  names  of  both  families,  such 
as   Enoch,     Levi,"    Mordeci,    Solomon 
Abraham  and  the  like. 

Early  Education  Scant. 
"My  father,  at  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther, was  6  years  of  age  and  he  grew 


up  literally  without  education.  He 
removed  from  Kentucky  to  what  is 
now  Spencer  county,  Indiana,  in  my 
eighth  year.  We  reached  our  new 
home  about  the  time  the  state  came 
into  the  Union.  It  was  a  wild  region, 
with  many  bears  and  other  wild  ani- 
mals still  in  the  woods.  There  I  grew 
*P- 

"There  were  some  schools,  so-called 
but  no  qualification  was  ever  required 
of  a  teacher  beyond  'readin',  writin' 
and  cipherin' '  to  the  rule  of  three. 

"If  a  straggler  supposed  to  under- 
stand Latin  happened  to  sojourn  in 
the  neighborhood  he  was  looked  upon 
as  a  wizard.  There  was  absolutely 
nothing  to  excite  ambition  for  educa- 
tion, of  course.  When  I  came  of  age 
I  did  not  know  much — still,  somehow, 
I  could  read,  write  and  cipher  to  the 
rule  of  three,  but  that  was  all.  I  have 
not  been  to  school  since.  The  little 
advance  I  now  have  upon  this  store 
of  education  I  have  picked  up  from 
time  to  time  under  the  pressure  of 
necessity.  I  was  raised  to  farm  work, 
which  I  continued  till  I  was  22. 
First  Campaign  Defeat. 

"At  21  I  came  to  Illinois  and  passed 
the  first  year  In  Illinois — Macon  coun- 


ty. Then  I  got  to  i\ew  aalem,  at  thai 
time  in  Sangamon,  now  in  ivienaru 
county,  wneie  1  reniaineu  a  year  as  a 
!  sort  oi  clerk  in  a  store,  'men  came 
the  iSiacK.  mwK  war  *nu  i  was  elected 
a  captain  of  volunteers,  a  success 
which  gave  me  more  pleasure  tnan 
any  1  have  had  since.  I  went  into 
the  campaign,  was  elected,  ran  for  the 
legislature  the  same  year  (1832)  and 
was  beaten.  Only  time  I  have  ever 
been  beaten  by  the  poeple.  The  next 
succeeding  biennnial  elections  I  was 
elected  into  the  legislature.  I  was 
not  a  candidate  afterward. 

"During  this  legislation  period  I 
hud  studied  law  and  removed  to 
Springlield  to  practise  it.  In  1841  I 
was  elected  to  the  lower  house  of  Con- 
gress— was  not  a  candidate  for  re- 
election. From  1849  to  1854,  both  in- 
j  elusive,  practised  law  now  more  as- 
siduously than  ever  before — always  a 
Whig  in  politics,  and  generally  on  the 
Whig  electoral  tickets,  making  active 
canvasses.  I  was  losing  interest  in 
politics  when  the  repeal  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise  aroused  me  again., 
What  I  have  done  since  then  is  pretty 
well  known.  j 

"If  any  personal  description  of  me 
is  thought  desirable,  it  may  be  said,  I 
am,  in  height,  6  feet  4  inches,  nearly, 
lean,  in  flesh,  weighing  on  an  aver- 
age, 180  pounds,  dark  complexion, 
with  coarse  black  hair  and  gray  eyes 
— no  marks  or  brands  recollected." 
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TEXT  OF  L 

SKETCH  PUBLIC 

Aulobiography  Kept 
Here,  Revealed  by 
Heirs  of  Pioneer. 


(From  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  Nov.  5,  31) 

The  text  of  Abraham  Lincoln's 
autobiography  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, which  reposes  in  the  safe- 
ty deposit  vault  of  a  Milwaukee 
bank,  was  made  public  Friday. 
The  autobiography  is  in  possess- 
ion of  Mrs.  Harriet  F.  Richardson 
2734  E.  Bradford  av.,  and  her 
son,  Robert  D.,  to  whom  it  was 
willed  by  Miss  Fannie  Fell,  who 
died  recently  at  Los  Gatos,  Calif. 

Jesse  Fell,  Miss  Fell's  father, 
who  shared  law  offices  with  Lin- 
coln in  Springfield,  111.,  asked 
Lincoln  to  write  the  autobiogra- 
phy in  1859  when  Mr.  Fall  saw 
possibilities  of  Lincoln  becoming 
a  presidential  candidate. 


The  text  of  the  autobiography 
reads  as  follows  : 

"I  was  born  Feb.  12,  1809,  in  Hardin 
county,  Kentucky.  My  parents  were 
born  in  Virginia  of  undistinguished 
families,  second  families;  perhaps  1 
should  say.  My  mother,  who  died  In 
my  tenth  year,  was  of  a  family  of  the 
name  of  Hanks,  some  of  whom  now 
.reside  in  Adams,  and  others  in  Macon 
county,  Illinois. 

"My  paternal  grandfather,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  emigrated  from  Rockingham 
county,  Virginia,  to  Kentucky,  about 
1781  or  1782,  where,  a  year  or  two 
later  he  was  killed  by  Indians,  not  in 
battle,  but  by  stealth,  when  he  was  la- 
boring to  open  a  farm  in  the  forest.  I 
"His  ancestors,  who  were  Quakers, 
went  to  Virginia  from  Berks  county,! 
Pennsylvania.  An  effort  to  identify 
fthem  with  the  New  England  family 
of  the  same  name  ended  in  nothing 
more  definite  than  a  similarity  of 
Christian  names  of  both  families,  such 
as  Enoch,  Levi,  Mordeci,  Solomon. 
Abraham  and  the  like. 

Early  Education  Scant 
"My  father,  at  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther, was  6  years  of  age  and  he  grew 
J  up  literally  without  education.  He 
removed  from  Kentucky  to  what  is 
now  Spencer  county,  Indiana,  in  my 
eighth  year.  We  reached  our  new 
home  about  the  time  the  state  came 
into  the  Union.  It  was  a  wild  region, 
with  many  bears  and  other  wild  ani- 
mals still  in  the  woods.    There  I  grew 

"There  were  some  schools,  so-called 
but  no  qualification  was  ever  required 
of  a  teacher  beyond  'rea'din',  writin' 
and  cipherin' '  to  the  rule  of  three. 

"If  a  straggler  supposed  to  under- 
stand Latin  happened  to  sojourn  In 
the  neighborhood  he  was  looked  upon 
as  a  wizard.  There  was  absolutely 
nothing  to  excite  ambition  for  educa 
tion,  of  course.  When  I  came  of  age 
I  did  not  know  much — still,  somehow, 
I  could  read,  write  and  cipher  to  the 
rule  of  three,  but  that  was  all.  I  have 
not  been  to  school  since.  The  little 
advance  I  now  have  upon  this  store 
of  education  I  have  picked  up  from 
time  to  time  under  the  pressure  of 
necessity.  I  was  raised  to  farm  work, 
which  I  continued  till  I  was  22. 
First  Campaign  Defeat 

"At  21  I  came  to  Illinois  and  passed 
the  first  year  In  Illinois — Macon  coun- 


ty, men  i  got  10  iNew  aaleui,  at  mat 
time  in  Sangamon,  now  m  .vienaiu 
county,  wuere  1  reiuaineu  a  year  as  a 
sort  01  clerK  in  a  store,  'men  came 
tne  iiiacK.  iiawK.  war  ana  i  was  elected 
a  captain  of  volunteers,  a  success 
which  gave  me  more  pleasure  man 
any  I  have  had  since.  I  went  into 
the  campaign,  was  elected,  ran  for  the 
legislature  the  same  year  (1832)  and 
was  beaten.  Only  time  I  have  ever 
been  beaten  by  the  poeple.  The  next 
succeeding  biennnial  elections  I  was 
elected  into  the  legislature.  I  was 
not  a  candidate  afterward. 

"During  this  legislation  period  I 
had  studied  law  and  removed  to 
Springfield  to  practise  it.  In  1841  I 
was  elected  to  the  lower  house  of  Con- 
gress— was  not  a  candidate  for  re- 
election. From  1849  to  1854,  both  in- 
clusive, practised  law  now  more  as- 
siduously man  ever  before — always  a 
Whig  in  politics,  and  generally  on  the 
Whig  electoral  tickets,  making  active 
canvasses.  I  was  losing  interest  in 
politics  when  the  repeal  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise  aroused  me  again 
What  I  have  done  since  then  is  pretty 
well  known.  »        1 

"If  any  personal  description  of  me 
is  thought  desirable,  it  may  be  said,  I 
am,  in  height,  6  feet  4  inches,  nearly, 
lean,  in  flesh,  weighing  on  an  aver-, 
age,  180  pounds,  dark  complexion,' 
with  coarse  black  hair  and  gray  eyes 
— no  marks   or   brands  recollected." 


Lincoln  Autobiography      ' 
Owned  by  Friend's  Kin 


500-Word  History  Written 

Before  Emancipator 

Was  President. 
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Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Nov.  14.— (UP)— 
Abraham  Lincoln's  autobiography, 
consisting  of  slightly  more  than  500 
words  in  his  own  handwriting,  is  in 
the  possession  of  Mrs.  Harriet  F. 
Richardson  and  her  son,  Robert  of 
Milwaukee. 

They  were  willed  the  document 
by  Miss  Fannie  Fell,  who  died  re- 
cently in  Los  Gatos,  Calif.  Jesse 
Fell,  Miss  Fell's  father,  shared  law 
offices  with  Lincoln  in  Springfield, 
111.  He  prevailed  upon  Lincoln  to 
write  the  autobiography  in  1859, 
when  it  became  apparent  that  the 
great  emancipator  would  become  a 
presidential   candidate. 

Extracts   Quoted. 

The  extracts  from  the  autobiog- 
raphy reads  as  follows: 

"I  was  born  February  12,  1809,  In 
Hardin  county,  Kentucky.  My  par- 
ents were  both  born  in  Virginia  of 
undistinguished  families,  second  fam- 
ilies, perhaps  I  should  say.  My 
mother,  who  died  in  my  tenth  year, 
was  of  a  family  of  the  name  of 
Hanks,  some  of  whom  now  reside 
in  Adams,  and  others  in  Macon  coun- 
ty,  Illinois. 

"My  paternal  grandfather,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  emigrated  from  Rock- 
ingham county,  Va.,  to  Kentucky, 
about  1781  or  1782.  where  i.  year  or 
two  later  he  was  killed  by  Indians, 
not  in  battle,  but  by  stealth,  when 
he  -was  laboring  to  open  a  farm  in 
the  forest. 

'His  ancestors,  who  were  Quakers, 
went  to  Virginia  from  Berks  coun- 
ty, Pa.  An  effort  to  identify  them 
with  the  New  England  family  of  the 
same  name  ended  in  nothing  more 
definite  than  a  similarity  of  Chris- 
tian names  of  both  families,  such 
as  Enoch,  Levi,  Mordecai.  Solomon, 
Abraham  and  the  like. 

Tells  of  Father. 

"My  father,  at  the  death  of  his 
father,  was  but  six  years  of  age 
and  he  grew  up  literally  without 
education.  He  removed  from  Ken- 
tucky to  what  is  now  Spencer  coun- 
ty, Indiana,  in  my  eighth  year.  We 
reached  our  new  home  about  the 
time  the  state  came  into  the  union. 
It  was  a  wild  region,  with  many 
bears    and    other    wild    animals    still 


in  the  woods.  There  I  grew  up. 

"At  21,  I  came  to  Illinois  and  pass- 
ed the  first  year  in  Illinois — Macon 
county.  Then  I  got  to  New  Salem 
where  I  remained  a  year  as  a  sort 
of  clerk  in  the  store.  Then  came  the 
Black  Hawk  war  and  1  was  elected 
a  captain  of  volunteers,  a  success 
which  gave  me  more  pleasure  than  ! 
any  I  have  had  since.  I  went  into  I 
the  campaign,  was  elected,  ran  for  I 
the  legislature  the  same  year  (1832) 
and  was  beaten.  Only  time  I  have 
ever  been  beaten  by  the  people.  The 
next  three  succeeding  biennial  elec- 
tions I  was  elected  to  the  legisla- 
ture. 

"During  this  legislation  period  I 
had  studied  law  and  removed  to 
Springfield  to  practice  it.  In  1841  1 
was  elected  to  the  lower  house  of 
congress.  From  1849  to  1S54  I  prac- 
ticed law  more  assiduously  than  ever 
before — always  a  Whig  in  politics, 
and  generally  on  the  Whig  electoral 
tickets,   making   active   canvasses. 

"If  any  personal  description  of 
me  is  thought  desirable,  it  may  be 
said,  I  am  six  feet  four  inches  in 
height,  lean  in  flesh,  weighing  on  an 
average,  180  pounds,  dark  complex- 
ion, with  coarse  black  hair  and  gray  | 
eyes — no  marks  or  brands  recollec-  i 
ed." 


Autobiography 


)00-Word  Document  Now  in 
Possession  of  Milwaukee 
Family    ' 

MILWAUKEE,  Wis.,  Nov.  25.— (UP) 
— Abraham  Lincoln's  autobiography, 
consisting  of  slightly  more  than  500 
words  In  his  own  hand-WTitlng,  Is  in 
the  possession  of  Mrs.  Harriet  F.  Rich- 
ardson, and  her  son,  Robert,  of  Mil- 
waukee. 

They  were  willed  the  document  by 
MisS  Fannie  Fell,  who  died  recently 
in  Los  Gatos,  Cal.  Jesse  Fell,  Miss 
Fell's  father,  shared  law  offices  with 
Lincoln  in  Springfield,  111.  He  pre- 
vailed upon  Lincoln  to  write  the  auto- 
biography in  1859  when  it  became  ap-  j 
parent  that  the  great  emancipator 
would  become  a  presidential  candidate. 

The  extracts  from  the  autobiography 
reads  as  follows: 

"I  was  born  February  12,  1809,  in 
Hardin  county,  Kentucky.  My  parents 
were  both  born  in  Virginia  of  undis- 
tinguished families,  second  families, 
perhaps  I  should  say.  My  mother,  who 
died  in  my  tenth  year,  was  of  a  fam- 
ily of  the  name  of  Hanks,  some  of 
whom  now  reside  in  Adams,  and  others 
in  Macon  county,  Illinois. 

Granddad   Slain   by   Indians 

"My  paternal   grandfather,   Abraham  I 
Lincoln,    emigrated    from    Rockingham  | 
county,    Virginia,    to    Kentucky,    about 
1781  or  1782,  where  a  year  or  two  later 
he  was  killed  by  Indians,  not  in  bat- 
tle,  but  b7  stealth,   when  he  was  la-  | 
boring  to  open  a  farm  in  the  forest. 

"His  ancestors,  who  were  Quakers, 
went  to  Virginia  from  Berks  county, 
Pennsylvania.  An  effort  to  identify 
them  with  the  N«w  England  family  of 
the  same  name  ended  in  nothing  more 
definite  than  a  similarity  of  Christian 
names  of  both  families,  such  as  Enoch, 
Levi,  Mordecai,  Solomon,  Abraham  and 
the  like. 

"My  father,  at  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther, was  but  six  years  of  age  and  he 
grew  up  literally  without  education. 
He  removed  from  Kentucky  to  what  is 
now  Spencer  county,  Indiana,  in  my 
eighth  year.  We  reached  our  new 
home  about  the  time  the  state  came 
into  the  Union.  It  was  a  wild  region, 
with  many  bears  and  other  wild  ani- 
mals still  In  the  woods.  There  I  grew 
up. 

"No  Marks  or  Brands" 

"At  21  I  came  to  Illinois  and  passed 
the  first  year  in  Illinois — Macon 
county.  Then  I  got  to  New  Salem 
where  I  remained  a  year  as  a  sort  of 
clerk  in  the  store.  Then  came  the 
Black  Hawk  war  and  I  was  elected  a 
captain  of  volunteers,  a  success  which 
gave  me  more  pleasure  than  any  I 
have  had  since.  I  went  into  the  Cam- 
paign, was  elected,  ran  for  the  legis- 
lature the  same  year  (1832)  and  was 
beaten.  Only  time  I  have  ever  been 
beaten  by  the  people.  The  next  three 
succeeding  biennial  elections  I  was 
elected  to  the  legislature. 

"During  this  legislation  period  I  had 
studied  law  and  removed  to  Spring- 
field to  practice  it.  In  1841  I  was 
elected  to  the  lower  house  of  congress. 
From  1849  to  1854  I  practiced  law  more 
assiduously  than  ever  before — always 
a  Whig  in  politics,  and  generally  on 
the  Whig  electoral  tickets,  making  ac- 
tive canvasses. 


Penned  Brief  Story  of  His 
Life  Before  Running 


KSAJ 

MILWAUKEE,  Nov.  7— (U.P.)  — 
Abraham  Lincoln's  autobiography, 
consisting  of  slightly  more  than  500 
words  in  his  own  handwriting,  is 
in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Harriet  F. 
Richardson,  and  her  son,  Robert,  of  | 
Milwaukee. 

They  were  willed  the  document  by 
Miss  Fannie  Fell,  who  died  recently 
in  Los  Gatos,  Cal.  Jesse  Fell,  Miss 
Fell's  father,  shared  law  offices  with 
Lincoln  in  Springfield,  111.  He  pre- 
vailed upon  Lincoln  to  write  the  au- 
tobiography in  1859  when  it  became 
apparent  that  the  great  emancipator 
would  become  a  presidential  candi- 
date. 

Extracts    From    His    Story. 

The  extracts  from  the  autobiogra- 
phy read  as  follows  • 

"I  was  born  Feb.  12,  1809,  in  Har- 
din County,  Kentucky.  Mr.  parents 
were  both  born  in  Virginia  of  undis- 
tinguished families,  second  families, 
perhaps  I  should  say.  My  mother, 
who  died  in  my  tenth  year,  was  of  a 
family  of  the  name  of  Hanks,  some- 
of  whom  now  reside  in  Adams,  and 
others  in  Macon  County,  Illinois. 

"My<  paternal  grandfather,  Ab- 
raham Lincoln,  emigrated  r  r  o  m 
Rockingham  Com.ty  Virginia,  to 
Kentucky,  about  1781  or  1782,  wnere 
a  year  or  two  later  he  was  killed  by 
Indians,  not  in  battle,  but  by  stealth, 
when  he  was  laboring  to  open  a  farm 
in  the  forest. 

'His  ancestors,  who  were  Quakers, 
went  to  Virginia  from  Berks  County, 
Pennsylvanii  An  effort  to  identify 
them  with  the  New  England  family 
of  the  same  name  ended  in  nothing 
more  definite  than  a  similarity  of 
Christian  names  of  both  families, 
sue  has  Enoch,  Levi,  Mordecai,  Sol- 
omon, Abraham  and  the  like. 

"My  father,  at  the  death  it  nls 
father,  was  but  six  years  of  age  and 
he  grew  up  literally  without  educa. 
tion.  He  removed  from  Kfntucky  to 
what  is  now  Spencer  County,  Indiana, 
in  my  eighth  year.     We  reached  our 


new  home  about  the  time  the  state 
came  into  the  Union.  It  was  a  wild 
region,  with  many  bears  and  other 
wild  animals  still  in  the  woods.  There 
I  grew  up. 

Captain  in  Black  Hawk  War. 

"At  21  I  came  to  Illinois  and 
passed  the  first  year  in  Illinois — 
Macon  County.  Then  I  got  to  New 
Salem  where  I  remained  a  year  as  a 
sort  of  clerk  in  the  store.  Then 
came  the  Black  Hawk  war  and  I  was 
elected  a  captain  of  volunteers,  a 
success  which  gave  me  more  pleas- 
ure than  any  I  have  had  since.  I 
went  into  the  campaign,  was  elected, 
ran  for  the  Legislature  the  same 
year  (1S32)  and  was  beaten.  Onlv 
time  I  have  ever  been  beaten  by  the 
people.  The  next  three  succeeding 
biennial  elections  I  was  elected  to 
the   Legislature. 

"During  this  legislation  period  I 
had  studied  law  and  removed  to 
Springfield  to  practice  it.  In  1841  I 
was  elected  to  the  lower  house  of 
Congress.  From  1849  to  1854  I  prac- 
ticed law  more  assiduously  than  ever 
before — always  a  Whig-  in  politics, 
and  generally  on  the  Whig  electoral 
tickets,  making  active  canvasses. 

"If  anv  personal  description  of  me 
is  thought  desirable,  it  may  be  said. 
I  am  six  feet  four  inches  in  heigh:, 
lean  in  flesh,  weighing,  on  an  aver- 
age, 180  pounds;  dark  complexion, 
with  coarse  black  hair  and  gra-"  eyes 
— no  marks  or  bands  recollected." 
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N-3A      MONDAY,  N0VEMB 

LINCOLN  WROTE 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
FOR  A  FRIEND 

Consisted    of    About    Five 

Hundred  Words  in  His 

Own  Handwriting. 


MILWAUKEE,  Wis.,  Nov.  23.— 
Abraham  Lincoln's  autobiography, 
conisisting  of  slightly  more  than 
600  words  in  his  own  hand-writing, 
is  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Harriet 
F.  Richardson,  and  her  son,  Robert, 
of  Milwaukee. 

They  were  willed  the  document 
by  Miss  Fannie  Fell,  who  died  re- 
cently in  Los  Gatos,  Cal.  Jesse 
Fell,  Miss  Fell's  father  shared  law 
offices  with  Lincoln  in  Spring- 
field, 111.  He  prevailed  upon  Lin- 
coln to  write  the  autobiography 
in  1859  when  it  became  apparent 
that  the  great  Emancipator  would 
become  a  presidential  candidate. 

The  extracts  from  the  auto- 
biography reads  as  follows: 

"I  was  born  Feb.  12,  1809,  in 
Hardin  co.,  Kentucky.  My  parents 
were  both  born  in  Virginia  of  un- 
distinguished families,  second 
families,  perhaps  I  should  say.  My 
mother, /who  died  in  my  10th  year, 
was  of  a  family  of  the  name  of 
Hanks',  some  of  whom  now  reside 
in  Adams,  and  others  in  Macon  co., 
Illinois.  f   ■ 

"My  pajernal  grandfather, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  emigrated  from 
Rockingham  co.,  Virginia,  to  Ken- 
tucky, about  1781  or  1782,  where 
a  year  or  two  later  he  was  killed 
by  Indians,  not  in  battle,  but  by 
stealth,  when  he  was  laboring  to 
open  a  farm  in  the  forest. 

"His  ancestors,  who  were 
Quakers,,  went  to  Virginia  from 
Berks  co.,  Pennsylvania.  An  ef- 
fort to  identify  them  with  the  New 
England  family  of  the  same  name 
ended  in  nothing  more  definite 
than  a  similarity  of  Christian 
names  of  both  families,  such  as 
Enoch,  Levi,  Mordecai,  Solomon, 
Abraham  and  the  like. 

"My  father,  at  the  death  of  his, 
father,  was  but  six  years  of  age 
and  he  grew  up  literally  without 
education.  He  removed  from  Ken- 
tucky to  wha$  is  now  Spencer  co.; 
Indiana,  in  my  eighth  year.  We 
reached  our  new  home  about  the 
time  the  state  came  into  the  union. 
It  was  a  wild  region,  with  many 
bears  and  othe  rwild  animalse  still 
in  the  woods,    Tiiare  L  screw  up.   ± 


"At   21    I    came   to    Illinois    ana, 
passed  the  first  year  in   Illinois — 
Macon   co.     Then   I   got   to   New 
Salem  where  I  remained  a  year  as| 
a  sort  of  clerk  in  the  store.     Then] 
came  the  Black  Hawk  War  and  I 
was    elected    a    captain    of    volun- 1 
toors,    a    success    which    gave    me 
more  pleasure  than  any  I  have  had 
since.     I  wont  into  the  campaign, 
was  elected,  ran  for  the  legislature 
the    same    year    (1832)    and    was 
beaten.      Only    time    I    have    ever 
been    beaten   by   the    people.    The 
n^xt     three     succeeding     biennial 
elections     I    was    elected    to    the 
legislature. 

"During  this  legislation  period 
I  had  studied  law  and  removed  to 
Springfield  to  practice  it.     In  1841 

I  was  elected  to  the  lower  house 
of  congress.  P'rom  1840  to  1854 
I  practiced  law  more  assiduously 
than  ever  before — always  a  Whig 
in  politics,  and  generally  on  the 
Whig  electoral  tickets,  making  ac- 
tive canvasses. 

"If  any  personal  description  of 
me  is  thought  desirable,  fit  may  be 
said,  I  am  six  feet  four  inches  in 
height,  lean  in  flesh,  weighing,  on 
an  average,  180  pounds;  dark  com- 
plexion, with  coarse  black  hair  and 
gray  eyes — no  marks  or  brands 
recollected." 


LINCOLN  WROTE 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
FOR  AMEND 

Consisted    of    About    Five 

Hundred  Words  in  His 

Own  Handwriting. 


MILWAUKEE,  Wis.,  Nov.  23,— 
Abraham  Lincoln's  autobiography, 
conisiating  of  slightly  more  than 
500  words  in  his  own  hand-writing, 
is  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Harriet 
F.  Richardson,  and  her  son,  Robert, 
of  Milwaukee. 

They  were  willed  the  document 
by  Miss  Fannie  Fell,  who  died  re- 
cently in  Los  Gatos,  Cal.  Jesse 
Fell,  Miss  Fell's  father,  shared  law 
offices  with  Lincoln  in  Spring- 
field, 111.  He  prevailed  upon  Lin- 
coln to  write  the  autobiography 
in  1859  when  it  became  apparent 
that  the  great  Emancipator  would 
become  a  presidential  candidate. 

The  extracts  from  the  auto- 
biography reads  as  follows: 

"I  was  born  Feb.  12,  1809,  in 
Hardin  co.,  Kentucky.  My  parents 
were  both  born  in  Virginia  of  un- 
distinguished families,  second 
families,  perhaps  I  should  say.  My 
mother,  who  died  in  my  10th  year, 
was  of  a  family  of  the  name  of 
Hanks,  some  of  whom  now  reside 
in  Adams,  and  others  in  Macon  co., 
Illinois. 

"My  paternal  grandfather, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  emigrated  from 
Rockingham  co.,  Virginia,  to  Ken- 
tucky, about  1781  or  1782,  where 
a  year  or  two  later  he  was  killed 
by  Indians,  not  in  battle,  but  by 
stealth,  when  he  was  laboring  to 
open  a  farm  in  the  forest. 

"His  ancestors,  who  were 
Quakers,  went  to  Virginia  from 
Berks  co.,  Pennsylvania.  An  ef- 
fort to  identify  them  with  the  New 
England  family  of  the  same  name 
ended  in  nothing  more  definite 
than  a  similarity  of  Christian 
names  of  both  families,  such  as 
Enoch,  Levi,  Mordecai,  Solomon, 
Abraham  and  the  like. 

"My  father,  at  the  death  of  his 
father,  was  but  six  years  of  age 
and  he  grew  up  literally  without 
education.  He  removed  from  Ken- 
tucky to  whdt  is  now  Spencer  co., 
Indiana,  in  my  eighth  yea^r.  We 
reached  our  new  home  about  the 
time  the  state  came  into  the  union. 
It  was  a  wild  region,  with  many 
bears  and  othe  rwild  animalse  still 
in  the  woods.    There  I  grew  up. 

"At  21  I  came  to  Illinois  and 
passed  the  first  year  in  Illinois — 
Macon  co.  Then  I  got  to  New 
Salem  where  I  remained  a  year  as 
a,  sort  of  clerk  in  the  store.  Then 
came  the  Black  Hawk  War  and  I 
was  elected  a  captain  of  volun- 
teers, a  success  which  gave  me 
more  pleasure  than  any  I  have  had 
since.  I  went  into  the  campaign, 
was  elected,  ran  for  the  legislature 
the  same  year  (1832)  and  was 
beaten.  Only  time  I  have  ever 
been  beaten  by  the  people.  The 
next  three  succeeding  biennial 
elections    I    was    elected    to    the 


"During   this   legislation   period  | 
I  had  studied  law  and  removed  to 
Springfield  to  practice  it.    In  1841 

I  was  elected  to  the  lower  house 
of  congress.  From  1849  to  1854 
I  practiced  law  more  assiduously 
than  ever  before — always  a  Whig 
in  politics,  and  generally  on  the 
Whig  electoral  tickets,  making  ac- 
tive canvasses. 

"If  any  personal  description  of 
me  is  thought  desirable,  it  may  be 
said,  I  am  six  feet  four  inches  in 
height,  lean  in  flesh,  weighing,  on 
an  average,  180  pounds;  dark  com- 
plexion, with  coarse  black  hair  and 
gray  eyes — no  marks  or  brands 
recollected." 


Lincoln  Wrote  His 

Own  Autobiography 


Document  in  Possession  of  Mil- 
waukee Family. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN'S 

autobiography,  consist- 
ing of  slightly  more 
than  500  words  In  his 
own  handwriting,  is  In 
the  possession  of  Mrs. 
Harriet  F.  Richardson 
and  her  son,  of  Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Thpy  were  willed  the 
document  by  the  late  Miss  Fannie  Fell. 
Jesse  Fell,  Miss  Fell's  father,  shared 
law  offices  with  Lincoln  in  Springfield, 
111.  He  prevailed  upon  Lincoln  to 
write  the  autobiography  in  1859  when 
it  became  apparent  ■  that  the  great 
emancipator  would  become  a  Presi- 
dential candidate. 

Extracts  from  the  autobiography 
follow : 

"I  was  born  February  12,  1809,  in 
Hardin  county,  Kentucky.  My  par- 
ents were  both  born  in  Virginia  of  un- 
distinguished families,  second  fam- 
ilies, I  should  say.  My  mother,  who 
died  In  my  tenth  year,  was  of  a  fam- 
ily of  the  name  of  Hanks,  some  of 
whom  now  reside  in  Adams,,  and  oth- 
ers in  Macon  county,  Illinois. 

"My  paternal  grandfather,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  emigrated  from  Rockingham 
county,  Virginia,  to  Kentucky  about 
1781  or  1782,  where  a  year  or  two  la- 
ter he  was  killed  by  Indians,  not  in 
battle,  but  by  stealth,  when  he  was 
laboring  to  open  a  farm  in  the  forest. 
"His  ancestors,  who  were  Quakers, 
went  to  Virginia  from  Berks  county, 
Pennsylvania.  An  effort  to  Identify 
them  with  the  New  England  family  of 
the  same  name,  entled  in  nothing  more 
definite  than  a  similarity  of  Christian 
names  of  both  families,  such  as  Enoch, 
Levi,  Mordecai,  Solomon,  Abraham  and 
the  like. 

"My  father,  at  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther, was  but  six  years  of  age  and  he 
grew  up  literally  without  education. 
He  removed  from  Kentucky  to  what 
Is  now  Spencer  county,  Indiana,  In  my 
eighth  year. 

"At  twenty-one  I  came  to  Illinois 
and  passed  the  first  year  in  Illinois — 
Macon  county.  Then  I  got  to  New  Sa- 
lem, where  I  remained  a  year  as  a 
sort  of  clerk  In  the  store.  Then  came 
the  Black  Hawk  war  and  I  was  elected 
a  captain  of  volunteers,  a  success 
which  gave  me  more  pleasure  than 
any  I  have  had  since.  I  went  into  the 
campaign*  was  elected,  ran  for  the  leg- 
islature the  same  year  (1S32)  and  was 
beaten.  Only  time  I  have  ever  been 
beaten  by  the  people.  The  next  three 
s:icce;  ding  biennial  elections  I  was 
elected  to  the. legislature. 


"Ii.'iing  Lltia  legislation  period  I  had 
studied,  law  and  removed  to  Spring- 
field to  practice  it.  In  1841  I  was 
elected  to  the  lower  house  of  congress. 
From  184!)  to  lS.Vi  I  practiced  law 
more  assiduously  than  ever  hefnre- 
alwavs  a  Whig  in  polHW-s,  and  gen- 
erally on  the  Whig  electoral  tickets, 
making  active  canvasses. 

"If  any  pers  uaj  description  of  me 
Is  thouglt  desirable,  it  m::y  be  said,  I  I 
am  fi  feet  4  inches  in  height,  lean  In 
fiesh,  weighing  on  an  average  ISO  j 
pounds;  rtarl!  complexion,  with  coarse 
hair  and  gray  eyes— no  marks  or 
brands  recollected."  | 
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Autobiography 


Lincoln* 
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Upon  the  request  of  Fesse  W. 
Fell,  Abraham  Lincoln  wrote  the 
following  sketch  of  his  life.  As  un- 
sual  he  resorted  to  his  clear  yet  brief 
style.  The  sketch  read: 

I  was  born  February  12,  1809,  in 
Hardin  County,  Kentucky.  My  par- 
ents were  both  born  in  Virginia  of 
undistinguished  families;  second 
families,  perhaps  I  should  say.  My 
mother,  who  died  in  my  tenth  year, 
was  of  a  family  of  the  name  of 
Hanks,  some  of  whom  now  reside 
in  Adams,  and  others  in  Macon  coun- 
ty, Illinois.  My  paternal  grandfather, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  emigrated  from 
Rockingham  County,  Virginia,  to 
Kentucky  about  1781  or  1782,  where 
a  year  or  two  later  he  was  killed 
by  the  Indians,  not  in  battle,  but 
by  stealth,  when  he  was  laboring  to 
open  up  a  farm  in  the  forest.  His 
ancestors,  who  were  Quakers  went 
to  Virginia  from  Berks  County,  Pen- 
nsylvania. An  effort  to  identify  them 
with  the  new  England  family  of 
the  same  name  ended  in  nothing 
more  definite  than  a  similarity  of 
Christian  names  in  both  families, 
such  as  Enoch,  Levi,  Mordecai, 
Solomon,  Abraham,  and  the  like. 

My  father,  at  the  death  of  his 
father,  was  six  years  of  age,  and 
he  grew  up  literally  without  educa- 
tion. He  removed  from  Kentucky 
to  what  is  now  Spencer  County, 
Indiana,  in  my  eighth  year.  We 
reached  our  new  home  about  the 
time  the  state  came  into  the  Union. 
It  was  a  wild  region  with  many 
bear  and  other  wild  animals  still 
in  the  woods.  There  I  grew  up.  There 
were  some  schools,  so  called,  but 
no  qualification  was  ever  required 
of  a  teacher  beyond  the  "readin1, 
writin'  an'  cipherin'  "  to  the  rule  of 
three.  If  a  straggler  supposed  to 
understand  Latin  happened  to  so- 
journ in  the  neighborhood  he  was 
looked  upon  as  a  wizard.  There  was 
absolutely  nothing  to  excite  the 
ambition  for  education.  Of  course, 
when  I  came  of  age  I  did  not  know 


much.  Still  somehow  I  could  reaa 
write,  and  cipher  to  the  rule  oi 
three,  but  that  was  all.  I  have  beer 
in  school  ever  since.  The  little 
advance  I  now  have  upon  this 
store  of  education,  I  have  picked 
up  from  time  to  time  under  the 
pressure  of  necessity. 

I  was  raised  to  farm  work,  which 
I  continued  until  I  was  twenty-two. 
At    twenty-one    I    came    to    Illinois, 
Macon   County,   then   I  got  to   New 
Salem,    at   that   time   in  Sangamon, 
now    in    Menard    County,    where    I 
remained  a  year  as  a  sort  of  clerk 
in    a    store.    Then    came    the    Black 
Hawk    War;    and    I    was    elected    a 
captain    of    the    volunteers,    a    suc- 
cess which  gave  me  more  pleasure 
than  any  I  have  had  since.  I  went 
the  campaign,  was  elected,  ran  for 
the    legislature    in    the    same    year, 
1832,  was  defeated  —the  only  time 
I  have  been  beaten  by  the  people. 
The  next  and  three  succeeding  bien- 
nial elections  I  was  elected  to  the 
legislature.    I   was   not   a   candidate 
afterward.    During    this    legislative 
period   I   had   studied   law,   and   re- 
moved to  Springfield  to  practice  it. 
In   1864  I  was  once  elected  to  the 
Lower  House  of  Congress.  Was  not 
a    candidate    for    re-election.    From 
1849  to   1854   both  inclusive,   I  pra- 
cticed   law    more    assiduously    than 
ever    before.    Always    a    Whig    in 
politics;  and  generally  on  the  Whig 
electorial  ticket,  making  active  can- 
vasses. I  was  losing  interest  in  pol- 
itics when  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
compromise      aroused      me      again. 
What    I    have    done    since    that    is  I 
pretty  well  known.  ! 

If  any  personal  description  of  me 
is    thought    desirable,     it    may    be  | 
said  that  I  am  in  height,  six  feet' 


and  four  inches,  nearly;  lean  in 
flesh,  weighing  on  the  average  one 
hundred  and  eighty  pounds;  dark 
complexion,  with  coarse  black  hair 
and  gray  eyes.  No  other  marks  or 
brands    recollected. 


-:  Autobiography   of   Abrakam   Lincoln  :- 


/  was  bom  February  12,  1809,  in  Hardin  County,  Kentucky.  My  parents  were 
both  bom  in  Virginia,  oj  undistinguished  families  —  second  families,  perhaps  I 
should  say.  My  mother,  who  died  in  my  tenth  year,  was  of  a  family  of  the  name 
of  Hanks,  some  of  whom  now  reside  in  Adams,  and  others  in  Macon  County,  Illi- 
nois. My  paternal  grandfather,  Abraham  Lincoln,  emigrated  from  Rockingham 
County,  Virginia,  to  Kentucky  about  1781  or  1782,  where  a  year  or  two  later  he 
was  killed  by  the  Indians,  not  in  battle,  but  by  stealth,  when  he  was  labouring  to 
open  a  farm  in  tlie  forest.  His  ancestors,  who  were  Quakers,  went  to  Virginia 
from  Berks  County,  Pennsylvania.  An  effort  to  identify  them  with  the  New  Eng- 
land family  of  the  same  name  ended  in  nothing  more  definite  than  a  similarity  of 
Christian  names  in  both  families,  such  as  Enoch,  Levi,  Mordecai,  Solomon,  Abra- 
ham, and  the  like. 

My  father,  at  the  death  of  hk  father,  was  but  six  years  of  age,  and  lie  grew 
up  literally  without  education.  He  removed  from  Kentucky  to  what  is  now  Spen- 
cer County,  Indiana,  in  my  eighth  year.  We  reached  our  new  home  about  the 
time  the  State  came  into  the  Union.  It  was  a  wild  region,  with  many  bears  and 
other  wild  animals  still  in  the  woods.  There  I  grew  up.  There  were  some  schools, 
so  called,  but  no  qualification  was  ever  rzquired  of  a  teacher  beyond  "rcadin',  writ- 
ing and  cipherin'  "  to  the  rule  of  three.  If  a  straggler,  supposed  to  understand 
Latin,  happened  to  sojourn  in  the  neighborhood  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  wizard. 
There  iuas  absolutely  nothing  to  excite  ambition  for  education.  Of  course,  ivlien 
I  came  of  age  I  did  not  know  much.  Still,  somehow,  I  could  read,  write,  and 
cipher  to  the  rule  of  three,  but  that  was  all.  I  have  not  been  to  school  since.  The 
little  advance  I  now  have  upon  this  store  of  education  I  have  picked  up  from 
time  to  time  under  the  pressure  of  necessity. 

I  was  raised  to  farm  work,  which  I  continued  till  I  iuas  twenty-two.  At  twen- 
ty-one I  came  to  Illinois,  Macon  County.  Then  I  got  to  New  Salem,  at  that  time 
in  Sangamon,  now  in  Menard  County,  where  I  remained  a  year  as  a  sort  of  clerk 
in  a  store.  Then  came  the  Black  Hawk  War,  and  I  was  elected  a  captain  of  vol- 
unteers, a  success  which  gave  me  more  pleasure  than  any  I  have  Jiad  since.  I  went 
the  campaign,  was  elated,  ran  for  the  legislature  the  same  year  (1882)  and  was 
beaten  —  the  only  time  I  ever  have  been  beaten  by  the  people.  The  next  and 
three  succeeding  biennial  elections  I  iuas  elected  to  the  legislature.  I  was  not  a 
candidate  afterward.  During  this  legislative  period  I  had  studied  law  and  re- 
moved to  Springfield  to  practise  it.  In  lS.'fi  I  was  once  elected  to  the  lower  House 
of  Congress.  Was  not  a  candidate  for  re-election.  From  18/+9  to  t854,  both  in- 
clusive, practised  law  more  assiduously  than  ever  before.  Always  a  Whig  in  poli- 
tics, and  generally  on  the  Whig  electoral  tickets,  making  active  canvasses.  I  was 
losing  interest  in  politics  when  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  compromise  aroused rru 
again.    What  I  have  done  since  then  is  pretty  well  known. 

If  any  personal  description  of  me  is  thought  desirable  it  may  be  said  I  am, 
in  height,  six  feet  four  indies,  nearly;  lean  in  flesh,  weighing  on  an  average  one 
hundred  and  eighty  pounds;  dark  complexion,  with  coarse  black  hair  and  graj/ 
eyes.     ATo  other  marks  or  brands  recollected. 

— Written  for  J.  W.  Fell  by  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  December,  1859. 
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Lincoln  Sketch 
Of  Early  Career 
Is  Made  Public 

ShortWork  Penned  in  1859 
for  Friend  IsTaken  From 
Vault    After    70    Years 


Owned  in  Maiden,  Mass. 

Covers  His  Life  Up  to  Mis- 
souri Compromise  Repeal 

Copyright,  1338,  The  United"  press 
BOSTON,  Feb.  12.  —  The  manu- 
ecript  of  a  brief  autobiography  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  brought  out  of  a 
bank  vault  where  It  lay  for  more 
than  seventy  years,  was  published 
today  for  the  first  time,  throwing 
additional  light  on  Lincoln's  early 
years. 

The  document,  penned  by  Lincoln 
In  1859  for  his  friend,  James  W. 
Fell,  as  a  terse  account  of  his  life 
until  he  entered  national  politics  In 
1854  after  the  repeal  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise.  It  concludes  with 
the  remark  that  he  was  "six  feet 
four  inches  early"  tall,  weighed  180 
pounds,  had  a  "dark  complexion, 
coarse  black  hair  and  gray  ey$s" 
and  adds  that  "no  other  marks  or 
brands  are  recollected." 

Parents  Born  in  Virginia 

The  document  was  removed  from 
the  bank  on  the  129th  anniversary 
of  Lincoln's  birth — February  12, 1809" 
— by  the  Rev.  Robert  Dale  Richard- 
son, of  the  First  Parish  Unitarian 
Church  at  Maiden,  Mass.,  who  is  the 
great-grandson  of  the  man  for  whom 
it  was  written. 

The  biography  follows: 

"I  was  born  February  12,  1809,  In 
Hardin  County,  Kentucky.  My  pa- 
rents were  both  born  in  Virginia,  of 
undistinguished  families  —  second 
families,  perhaps  I  should  say.  My 
mother,  who  died  in  my  tenth  year, 
was  of  a  family  of  the  name  of 
Hanks,  some  of  whom  now  reside  in 
Adams,  and  others  in  Macon  County, 
Illinois. 

"My  paternal  grandfather,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  emigrated  from  Rock- 
ingham County,  Virginia,  to  Ken- 
tucky about  1781  or  2,  when,  a  year 
or  two  later,  he  was  killed  by  In- 
dians, not  in  battle,  but  by  stealth, 
when  he  was  laboring  to  open  a 
farm  in  the  forest.  His  ancestors, 
who  were  Quakers,  went  to  Virginia 
from  Berks  County,  Pennsylvania. 
An  effort  to  identify  them  with  the 
New  England  family  of  the  same 
name  ended  in  nothing  more  defi- 
nite than  a  similarity  of  Christian 
names  in  both  families,  such  as 
Enoch,  Levi,  Mordecai,  Solomon, 
Abraham  and  the  like. 

"My  father,  at  the  death  of  his 
father,  was  but  six  years  of  age; 
and  he  grew  up  literally  without 
education.  We  removed  from  Ken- 
tucky to  what  is  now  Spencer 
County,  Indiana,  in  my  eighth  year. 


of  volunteers,  a  success  which  gave 
me  more  pleasure  than  any  I  have 
had  since.  I  ran  for  the  legislature 
in  1832  and  was  beaten  by  the  peo- 
ple. The  next,  and  three  succeeding 
biennial  elections,  I  was  elected  to 
the  legislature.  I  was  not  a  candi- 
date afterward. 

"During  the  legislative  period  I 
had  studied  law,  and  removed  to 
Springfield  to  practice  it.  In  1841,  I 
was  once  elected  to  the  lower  house 
of  Congress.  Was  not  a  candidate 
for  re-election. 

"From  1849  to  1854,  both  inclusive, 
practiced  law  more  assiduously  than 
ever  before — always  a  Whig  in  poli- 
tics, and  generally  on  the  Whig 
electoral  tickets,  making  active  can- 
vasses. I  was  losing  interest  in  poli- 
tics, when  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise  aroused  me  again. 
What  I  have  done  since  then  is 
pretty  well  known. 

"If  any  personal  description  of  me 
is  thought  desirable  it  may  be  said 
I  am  in- height  6  feet  4  inches  nearly, 
weighing  an  average  of  180  pounds, 
dark  complexion  with  coarse,  black 
hair  and  gray  eyes.  No  other  marks 
or  brands  recollected."     c  ■■  <  J 


His   Schooling   Limited 
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Lincoln  Autobiography 
At  Old  Ship  Church/ 
/.     Sunday  Afternoon 

'An  unusual  opportunity  to  see 
the  original  manuscript  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  first  autobiogra- 
phy will  be  given  to  Hinghatn 
people  when  it  is  exhibited  in 
the  "Old  Ship"  Church  on  Sun- 
day afternoon.  This  autobiog- 
raphy will  be  on  display  follow- 
ing a  brief  address  concerning  it, 
to  be  delivered'  in  the  -meeting 
house  at  four  o'clock.  The 
manuscript  arrived  in  Massachu- 
etts  for  the  first  time  less  than 
two  weeks  ago,  and  has  been 
publicly  shown  but  three,  times, 


LINCOLN    AUTOBIOGRA- 
PHY AT  OLD  SHIP 

CHURCH    SUNDAY 

AFTERNOON 

once  in  Iowa  and  twice  in  this 
.state.  1 1  will  probably  be  ex- 
hibited in  the  stale  house  in  Bos- 
ton later  in; the  month,  and  will 
then  be  sent  to  the  Congressional 
Library  in  Washington  where  it 
will   be  permanently  preserved. 

This  is  the  first  and  most 
characteristic  of  the  three  exist- 
ing autobiographical  sketches  of 
Lincoln,  and  the  only  one  written 
prior  to  his  nomination  to  the 
presidency.  One     was     short, 

about  eight  lines,  and  quite  un- 
important. The  third  was  longer, 
more  studied  piece,  written  after 
he  had  become  president  and  ap- 
preciated its  importance. 

Its  present  owner  is  the  Rev. 
Robert  Dale  Richardson,  minister 
of  the  First  Parish  in  Medford 
[Unitarian],  who  with'  his 
mother,  Mrs.  E.  L.  Richardson 
of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  is  co- 
trustee of  the  manuscript,  which 
has  been  handed  down  from  gen- 
eration to  generation  in  the  fam- 
ily. Mr.  Richardson  will  be 
present  at  the  Hingham  meeting 
and  will  tell  the  interesting  story 
of  the  manuscript. 

Mr.  Richardson's  great  grand- 
father was  the  Hon.  Jesse  \V. 
Fell,  an  attorney  of  Bloomington, 
Illinois.  He  was  a  personal 
friend  of  Lincoln,  an  investigator 
of  the  famous  Lincoln-Douglas 
debates,  and  one  of  the  first 
"Lincoln  for  President"  support- 
ers. It  was  for  political  pur- 
poses that  Fell  persuaded  Lincoln 
to  write  out  for  him  this  brief 
account. 

It  is  fitting  that  this  manuscript 
should  be  exhibited  in  the  old 
meeting  house,  as  it  was  here 
'that-  Samuel  Lincoln,  original 
i  American  ancestor  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  worshipped  during  the 
early  years  of  the  building.  The 
location  of  his  seat  is  marked  by 
an  inscribed  tablet.  At  the 
meeting  on  Sunday  there  will  be 
an  exhibit  of  other  materials 
associated  with  the  life  and 
time  oLLrfncoln . 


Autobiography  of  Lincoln 


Discovered  After  70  Years 


.j,     v.  •• - 

(Copyright,  MSB,  by  United  Press) 
OOSTON,  Feb.  13.— (UP)— The 
manuscript  of  a  brief  autobiog- 
raphy of  Abraham  Lincoln,  dug  out 
of  a  bank  vault  where  it  lay  for 
more  than  70  years,  has  just  been 
published,  throwing  additional  light 
on  Lincoln's  early  years. 

The  document,  penned  by  Lincoln 
in  1859  for  his  friend,  James  W.  Fell, 
is  a  terse  account  of  his  life  until 
he  entered  national  politics  in  1854, 
after  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  com- 
promise. 

It  concludes  with  the  remark  that 
he  was  "six  feet,  four  inches  nearly" 
tall,  weighed  180  pounds,  had  a 
"dark  complexion,  coarse  black  hair 
and  gray  eyes"  and  adds  that  "no 
i  other  marks  or  brands  are  recol- 
!  lected." 

The  document  was  removed  from 
the  bank  on  the  129th  anniversary 
of  Lincoln's  birth— February  12,  1809 
— by  the  Rev.  Robert  Dale  Richard- 
son of  the  First  Parish  Unitarian 
church  at  Maiden,  Mass.,  who  is  the 
great-grandson  of  the  man  for  whom 
it  was  written. 
The  biography  follows: 
"I  was  born  February  12,  1809,  in 
Hardin  county,  Kentucky,  my  parents 
were  both  born  in  Virginia,  of  un- 
distinguished families — second  fami- 
lies, perhaps  I  should  say.  My 
mother,  who  died  in  my  tenth  year, 
was  of  a  family  of  the  name  of 
Hanks,  some  of  whom  now  reside  in 
Adams,  and  others  in  Macon  county, 
Illinois. 

Death  of  Grandfather 
"My  paternal  grandfather,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  emigrated  from  Rock- 
ingham county,  Virginia,  to  Ken- 
tucky, about  1781  or  2,  when  a  year 
or  two  later  he  was  killed  by  in- 
dians  not  in  battle,  but  by  stealth, 
when  he  was  laboring  to  open  a 
farm  in  the  forest.  His  ancestors, 
who  were  Quakers,  went  to  Virginia 
from  Berks  county,  Pennsylvania.  An 
effort  to  identify  them  with  the  New 
England  family  of  the  same  name 
ended  in  nothing  more  definite  than 
a  similarity  of  christian  names  in 
both  famlies,  such  as  Enoch,  Levi, 
Mordecai,  Solomon,  Abraham,  and 
the  like. 

"My  father  at  the  death  of  his 
father,  was  but  six  years  of  age;  and 
he  grew  up  literally  without  educa- 
tion. We  removed  from  Kentucky 
to  what  Is  now  Spencer  county,  In- 
diana, in  my  eighth  year. 

"We  reached  our  new  home  about 
the  time  the  state  came  into  the 
union.  It  was  a  wild  region,  with 
many  bears  and  other  wild  animals 
still  in  the  woods.  There  I  grew  up. 
There  were  some  schools,  so  called 
but  no  qualifications  was  ever  re- 
quired of  a  teacher,  beyond  'readin,' 
writin,'  and  cipherin,'  to  the  rule  of 
three. 

"If  a  straggler,  supposed  to  under- 
stand Latin,  happened  to  sojourn  in 
the  neighborhood,  he  was  looked  up- 
on as  a  wizard.  There  was  ab- 
solutely nothing  to  excite  ambition 
for  education.  Of  course  when  I 
came  of  age  I  did  not  know  much. 
Still,  somehow,  I  could  read,  write 
and  cipher  to  the  rule  of  three,  that 
was  all. 
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I    continued    till    I    was    twenty-two. 
At    twenty-one    I    came    to    Illinois, 
and  passed  the  first  year  in  Illinois, 
Macon    county — then    I    got    to    New 
Salem    at    the    time    in    Sangaman, 
now  in  Menard  county,   where  I  re- 
mained a  year   as  a  sort  of  clerk  in  I 
a  store.    Then  came  the  Black  Hawk 
wars,  and  I  was  elected  a  captain  of  | 
volunteers,  a  success  which   gave  me  j 
more  pleasure  than  any   I  have  had  ! 
since.      I    went    the    campaign,    was 
elected,    ran    for    the    legislature    the 
same  year  (1832)  and  was  beaten  by 
the    people.      The    next,    and    three 
succeeding   biennial   elections,    I    was 
elected  to  the  legislature.     I  was  not 
a  candidate   afterwards. 

"During  the  legislative  period  I 
had  studied  law,  and  removed  to 
Springfield  to  practice  it.  In  1841, 
I  was  once  elected  to  the  lower  house 
of  congress.  Was  not  a  candidate 
for  re-election. 

"From  1849  to  1854,  both  inclusive, 
practiced  law  more  assiduously  than 
ever  before — always  a  Whig  in  po- 
litics, and  generally  on  the  Whig 
electoral  tickets,  making  active  can- 
vasses. I  was  losing  interest  in  po- 
litics, when  the  repeal  of  the  Mis- 
souri compromise  aroused  me  again. 
What  I  have  done  since  then  is  pret- 
ty well  known. 

"If  any  personal  description  of  me 
is  thought  desirable  it  may  be  said 
I  am  in  height  six  feet  four  inches 
nearly,  weighing  an  average  of  180 
pounds,  dark  complexion  with  course 
black  hair  and  grey  eyes.  No  other 
marks  or  brands  recollected." 


No  Ambition  for  Learning 

There  was  nothing  to  excite  an 
ambition  for  education.  I  have  not 
been  to  school  since.  What  little 
advance  I  now  have,  I  picked  up 
from  time  to  time  under  the  pressure 
of  necessity. 

"I  was  raised  to  farm  work,  which 
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Lincoln  Sketch 
Of  Early  Career 
Is  Made  Public 

ShortWork  Penned  in  1859 
for  Friend  IsTaken  From 
Vault    After    70    Years 

Owned  in  Maiden,  Mass. 

Covers  His  Life  Up  to  Mis- 
souri Compromise  Repeal 

Copyright,  1038,  The  United  Press 
BOSTON,  Feb.  12.  —  The  manu- 
script of  a  brief  autobiography  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  brought  out  of  a 
bank  vault  where  it'May  for  more 
than  seventy  years,  was  published 
today  for  the  first  time,  throwing 
additional  light  on  Lincoln's  early 
years. 

The  document,  penned  by  Lincoln 
In  1859  for  his  friend,  James  W. 
Fell,  as  a  terse  account  of  his  life 
until  he  entered  national  politics  in 
1854  after  the  repeal  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise.  It  concludes  with 
trie  remark  that  he  was  "six  feet 
four  inches,  early"  tall,  weighed  180 
pounds,  had  a  "dark  complexion, 
coarse  black  hair  and  gray  eyes" 
and  adds  that  "no  other  marks  or 
brands  are  recollected." 

Parents  Born  in  Virginia 

The  document  was  removed  from 
the  bank  on  the  129th  anniversary 
of  Lincoln's  birth— February  12, 1809 
—by  the  Rev.  Robert  Dale  Richard- 
son, of  the  First  Parish  Unitarian 
Church  at  Maiden,  Mass.,  who  is  the 
great-grandson  of  the  man  for  whom 
it  was  written. 

The  biography  follows: 

"I  was  born  February  12,  1809,  In 
Hardin  County,  Kentucky.  My  pa- 
rents were  both  born  in  Virginia,  of 
undistinguished  families  —  second 
families,  perhaps  I  should  say.  My 
mother,  who  died  in  my  tenth  year, 
was  of  a  family  of  the  name  of 
Hanks,  some  of  whom  now  reside  in 
Adams,  and  others  in  Macon  County, 
Illinois. 

"My  paternal  grandfather,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  emigrated  from  Rock- 
ingham County,  Virginia,  to  Ken- 
tucky about  1781  or  2,  when,  a  year 
or  two  later,  he  was  killed  by  In- 
dians, not  in  battle,  but  by  stealth, 
when  he  was  laboring  to  open  a 
farm  in  the  forest.  His  ancestors, 
who  were  Quakers,  went  to  Virginia 
from  Berks  County,  Pennsylvania. 
An  effort  to  identify  them  with  the 
New  England  family  of  the  same 
name  ended  in  nothing  more  defi- 
nite than  a  similarity  of  Christian 
names  in  both  families,  such  as 
Enoch,  Levi,  Mordecai,  Solomon, 
Abraham  and  the  like. 

"My  father,  at  the  death  of  his 
father,  was  but  six  years  of  age; 
and  he  grew  up  literally  without 
education.  We  removed  from  Ken- 
tucky to  what  is  now  Spencer 
County,  Indiana,  in  my  eighth  year. 


His   Schooling   Limited 

"We  reached  our  new  home  about 
the  time  the  state  came  into  the 
Union.  It  was  a  wild  region,  with 
many  bears  and  other  wild  animals 
still  in  the  woods.  There  I  grew  up. 
There  were  some  schools,  so  called, 
but  no  qualification  was  ever  re- 
quired for  a  teacher  beyond  'readin', 
writin'  and  cipherin',  to  the  rule  Of 
three. 

"If  a  straggler,  supposed  to  under- 
stand Latin,  happened  to  sojourn 
in  the  neighborhood,  he  was  looked 
upon  as  a  wizard.  There  was  ab- 
EOlUtely  nothing  to  excite  ambition  I 
for  education.  Of  course,  when  I 
came  of  age  I  did  not  know  much. 
Still,  somehow,  I  could  read,  write 
and  cipher  to  ttie  rule  of  three,  that  ' 
was  all.  There  was  nothing  to  ex- 
cite an  ambition  for  education.  I 
have  not  been  to  school  since.  What 
little  advance  I  now  have  I  picked 
up  from  time  to  time  under  the 
pressure  of  necessity. 

"I  was  raised  to  farm  work,  which  , 
I  continued   till  I  was   twenty-two.  i 
At   twenty-one    I   came    to    Illinois,  ' 
and  passed  the  first  year  in  Illinois, 
Macon  County — then  I  got  to  New 
Salem,   at   the   time   in   Sangamon, 
now  in  Menard  County,  where  I  re- 
mained a  yoar  as  a  sort  of  clerk  in 
a  store.  Then  came  the  Black  Hawk 
Wars,  and  I  was  elected  a  captain 

of  volunteers,  a  success  which  gave 
me  more  pleasure  than  any  I  have 
had  since.  I  ran  for  the  legislature 
in  1832  and  was  beaten  by  the  peo- 
ple. The  next,  and  three  succeeding 
biennial  elections,  I  was  elected  to 
the  legislature.  I  was  not  a  candi- 
date afterward. 

"During  the  legislative  period  I 
had  studied  law,  and  removed  to 
Springfield  to  practice  it.  In  1841,  I 
was  once  elected  to  the  lower  house 
of  Congress.  Was  not  a  candidate 
for  re-election. 

"From  1849  to  1854,  both  inclusive, 
practiced  law  more  assiduously  than 
ever  before — always  a  Whig  in  poli- 
tics, and  generally  on  the  Whig 
electoral  tickets,  making  active  can- 
vasses. I  was  losing  interest  in  poli- 
tics, when  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise  aroused  me  again. 
What  I  have  done  since  then  is 
pretty  well  known. 

"If  any  personal  description  of  me 
is  thought  desirable  it  may  be  said 
I  am  in  height  6  feet  4  inches  nearly, ' 
weighing  an  average  of  180  pounds, 
dark  complexion  with  coarse,  black 
hair  and  gray  eyes.  No  other  marks 
or  brands  recollected." 


Here's  New  Lincoln  Sketch 


Perhaps  in  school  you'll  soon  be  look- 
ing for  some  new  material  on  Lincoln. 
Here  is  something  you  may  not  have 
found  before. 

Recently,  the  original  manuscript  of 
the  life  sketch  which  Abraham  Lincoln 
wrote  for  the  Honorable  Jesse  Fell,  Mc- 
Lean county,  Illinois,  was  given  to  the 
Library  of  Congress  in  Washington,  D. 
C.   Following  is  the  sketch: 

"I  was  born  February  12,  1809,  in 
Hardin  County,  Kentucky.  My  parents 
were  both  born  in  Virginia,  of  undistin- 
guished families — second  families,  per- 
haps I  should  say — My  mother,  who 
died  in  my  tenth  year,  was  of  a  family 
of  the  name  of  Hanks,  some  of  whom 
now  reside  in  Adams,  and  others  in 
Macon  Counties,  Illinois — My  paternal 
grandfather,  Abraham  Lincoln,  emi- 
grated from  Rockingham  County,  Vir- 
ginia, to  Kentucky,  about  1781  or  2, 
where,  a  year  or  two  later,  he  was 
killed  by  Indians,  not  in  battle,  but  by 
stealth,  when  he  was  laboring  .to  open 
a  farm-  in  the  forest — His  ancestors, 
who  were  Quakers,  went  to  Virginia 
from  Berks  County,  Pennsylvania — An 
effort  to  identify  them  with  the  New 
England  family  of  the  same  name  end- 
ed in  nothing  more  definite  than  a  sim- 
ilarity of  Christian  names  in  both  fam- 
ilies, such  as  Enoch,  Levi,  Mordecai, 
Solomon,  Abraham,  and  the  like — 

"My  father,  at  the  death  of  his  father, 
was  but  six  years  of  age;  and  he  grew 
up,  literally  without  education — He  re- 
moved from  Kentucky  to  what  is  now 
Spencer  county,  Indiana,  in  my  eighth 
year — We  reached  our  new  home  about 
the  time  the  State  came  into  the  Union 
— It  was  a  wild  region,  with  many 
bears  and  other  wild  animals  still  in 
the  woods — There  I  grew  up — There 
were  some  schools,  so  called,  but  no 
qualification  was  ever  required  of  a 
teacher,  beyond  "readin,  writin'  and 
cipherin",  to  the  Rule  of  Three — If  a 
stranger  supposed  to  understand  latin, 
happened  to  sojourn  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, he  was  looked  upon  as  a  wizzard 
— There  was  absolutely  nothing  to  ex- 
cite ambition  for  education.  Of  course 
when  I  came  of  age  I  did  not  know 
much — Still  somehow,  I  could  read, 
write,  and  cipher  to  the  Rule  of  Three, 
but  that  was  all — I  have  not  been  to 
school  since — The  little  advance  I  now 
have  upon  this  store  of  education,  I 
have  picked  up  from  time  to  time  un- 
der the  pressure  of  necessity — 

"I  was  raised  to  farm  work,  which  I 
continued  till  I  was  twenty-two — At 
twenty-one  I  came  to  Illinois,  and  pass- 
ed the  first  year  in  Illinois- — Macon 
County — Then  I  got  to  New-Salem  at 
that  time  in  Sangamon,  now  in  Menard 
County,  where  I  remained  a  year  as  a 
sort  of  Clerk  in  a  store— Then  came 
the  Black  Hawk  war;  and  I  was  elect- 
ed a  Captain  of  Volunteers — a  success 


which  gave  me  more  .pleasure  than  any 
I  have  had  since — I  went  the  campaign, 
was  elected,  ran  for  Legislature  the 
same  year  (1832)  and  was  beaten — the 
only  time  I  ever  have  been  beaten  by 
the  people — The  next,  and  three  suc- 
ceeding biennial  elections,  I  was  elect- 
ed to  the  Legislature — I  was  not  a 
candidate  afterwards.  During  this  Leg- 
islative period  I  had  studied  law,  and 
removed  to  Springfield  to  practice  it — 
In  1841  I  was  once  elected  to  the  lower 
House  of  Congress — Was  not  a  candi- 
date for  re-election — From  1849  to  1854, 
both  inclusive,  practiced  law  more  as- 
siduously than  ever  before — Always  a 
whig  in  politics,  and  generally  on  the 
whig  electoral  ticket,  making  active 
canvasses — I  was  losing  interest  in  pol- 
itics, when  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise  aroused  me  again — What 
I  have  done  since  then  is  pretty  well 
known — 

"If  any  personal  description  of  me  is 
thought  desirable,  it  may  be  said,  I  am, 
in  height,  six  feet,  four  inches,  nearly; 
lean  in  flesh,  weighing,  on  average,  one 
hundred  and  eighty  pounds;  dark  com- 
plexion, with  coarse  black  hair,  and 
gray  eyes — No  other  marks  or  brands 
recollected.  k 

Yours  very  truly, 
Hon.  J.  W.  Fell  A.  Lincoln. 

SEAL 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  2d,  1872." 


incoln  Biography  Record 
Found  in  Papers  of  Estate 


SOUTH  BEND 
lieved  to  be  a  heretofore  unpub- 
lished autobiography  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  has  come  to  light  In  legal 
proceedings  for  the  settlement  of 
an  estate  in  LaPorte  County,  In- 
diana, Circuit  Court.  The  estate  is 
that  of  Dorothy  Fell,  who  passed 
on  in  California;  and  listed  in  the 
effects  is  the  manuscript  of  the 
autobiography.  Through  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  Court,  a  copy  has  been 
made,  words  spelled  exactly  as  in 
the  original,  as  follows: 

"I  was  born  Feb.  12,  1809  in  Har- 
din County,  Kentucky.  My  parents 
were  both  born  in  Virginia  of 
undistinguished  families  —  second 
families,  perhaps  I  should  say.  My 
Mother,  who  died  in  my  tenth  yeai. 
was  of  a  family  of  the  name  of 
Hanks,  some  of  whom  now  reside  in 
Adams,  some  others  in  Macon  coun- 
ties,   Illinois.    My    parental    grand- 
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Ind.-What  is  be-  father,  Abraham  Lincoln,  emigrated 
from  Rockingham  County,  Virginia, 
to  Kentucky  about  1781  or  2,  where 
a  year  of  two  later  he  was  killed  by 
Indians,  not  in  battle,  but  by  stealth 
when  he  was  laboring  to  open  a  farm 
in  the  forest.  His  ancestors,  who 
were  Quakers,  when  to  Virginia  from 
Berks  county,  Pennsylvania.  An 
effort  to  identify  them  with  the 
New-England  family  of  the  same 
name  ended  in  nothing  more  defi- 
nite than  a  similarity  of  Christian 
names  in  both  families  such  as 
Enoch,  Levi,  Mordecai,  Solomon 
Abraham,  and  the  like. 

"My  father,  at  the  death  of  his 
father  was  but  six  years  of  age;  and 
he  grew  up  UWerall;:  w^hout  edu- 
cation. He  removed  Lorn  Kentucky 
to  what  is  now  Spencer  county,  In- 
diana,    in     my     eighth     year.     We 
reached   our  new    home   about   the 
time  the  State  came  into  the  Union 
It  was  a  wild  region,  with  many  bears 
and  other  wild  animals  still  in  the 
woods.  There  I  grew  up.  There  were 
some  school,  so  called,  but  no  quali- 
fication   was    ever    required    of    a 
teacher,  beyond  'readin  writin'  and 
cipherin'  to  the  Rule  of  Three.  If 
a  straggler,  supposed  to  undt.-sta- 
Latin,  happened  to  sojourn  in  t,L 
neighborhood,  he   was  looked   upon 
as  a  wizzard.  There  was  absolutely 
nothing  to  excite  ambition  for  edu- 
cation. Of  course,  when  I  came  of 
age,   I   did   not   know   much     Still 
somehow,  I   could  read,   write   and 
cipher  to   the   Rule   of   Three,    but 
that  was   all.   I   have   not   been  to 
school  since.  The  little  advance  I  now 
have  upon  this  slow  education  I  have 
picked  up  from  time  to  time  under 
the  pressure  of  necessity. 

"I  was  raised  to  farm  work,  which 
I  continued  till  I  was  twenty-two 
At  twenty-two  I  came  to  Illinois  and 
passed   the    first   year  in   Illinois— 
Macon  county.  Then  I  got  to  New- 
Salem,  at  that  time  in  Sangamon, 
now  in  Menard  county,  where  I  re- 
mained a  year  as  a  sort  of  clerk  in 
a  store.  Then  came  the  Black  Hawk 
war;   and  I  was  elected  a  Captain 
of  Volunteers — a  success  which  gave 
me  more  pleasure  than  any  I  have 
had  since.  I  went  the  campaign,  was 
elected,  ran  for  the  legislature  the 
same  year  (1832)  and  was  beaten— 
the  only  time  I  have  been  beaten  by 
the  people.  The  next  and  the  suc- 
ceeding   biennial    election,    I    was 
elected  to  the  legislature,  I  was  not 
a  candidate  afterward.  During  this 
Legislature  period  I  had  studied  law, 
and  removed  to  Springfield  to  prac- 
tice it.  In  1841,  I  was  once  elected 
to    the    lower    House    of    Congress. 
Was  not  a  candiate  for  re-election. 
From   1849   to   1854,  both  inclusive, 
practiced  law  more  assidously  than 
ever  before.  Always  a  Whig  in  poli- 
tics and  generally  on  the  Whig  elec- 
torial    ticket,    making    active    can- 
vasses. I  was  losing  interest  in  poli- 
tics when  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise  aroused  me  again.  What 
I  have  done  since  then  is  pretty  well 
known. 


"If  any  personal  description  of 
me  is  thought  desirable,  it  may  be 
said  I  am  in  height,  six  feet,  four 
Inches,  nearly;  lean  in  flesh,  weigh- 
ing on  an  average,  one  hundred  and 
eighty  pounds;  dark  complexion, 
with  coarse  black  hair  and  grey  eyes 
No  other  marks  or  brands  recol- 
lected. 

"Yours  very  truly 
"A.  Lincoln." 
Hon.  J.  W.  Fell. 

Appended  to  the  copy  is  the  fol-  j 
lowing: 

"Washington,  D.  C,  March  20, 
1872. 

"We  the  undersigned,  hereby 
certify  that  the  foregoing  statement 
is  in  the  hand  writing  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

"David  Dairs 
"Lyman  Trumbull 
"Charles   Sumner.'' 
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^ay  18,  1939 


Mrs.    Annie  Fall  Durant 
7701  Santa  Vonica  Bo  leva rd 
Los  Angeles,    California 

My  dear  VadrmS 

We  are  very  glad  indeed  to  have  a  pfcsture  of 
Kersey  H.   Fell  to  add  to  our  collection  of  pic t  res  of 
those  who  should  be  remembered  in  connection  with 
Abraham  Linelln. 

Tours  very  truly 
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JESSE  W.  FELL,  NORMAL,  ILL. 


The  name  of  Jesse  W.  Fell,  of  Normal,  Illinois,  has  become  of  more  than  local  renown  through  its 
association  with  an  autobiographical  sketch  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  writing  of  which  Fell  was  the  prime 
instigator.  Lincoln  produced  three  other  holograph  writings,  which  contain  the  basic  facts  of  his  life,  but  this 
one  that  he  did  for  Fell  is  the  most  widely  and  popularly  known,  [l]  T#note  i1 

Lincoln  and  Fell  first  met  and  became  acquainted  while  attending  a  session  of  the  Illinois  state  legislature 
at  Vandalia  in  the  winter  of  1834-35.  Lincoln  was  there  as  a  member  and  Fell  as  a  lobbyist  in  behalf  of  his 
newly  adopted  McLean  County.^]  T#note  2I  They  remained  staunch  political  friends  through  the  years,  and  as 
both  were  adept  in  getting  around,  their  paths  frequently  crossed. 

In  1858  Lincoln  began  to  receive  some  national  repute  as  a  result  of  his  debates  that  year  with  Stephen  A. 
Douglas.  Fell  had  made  one  of  his  eastern  trips,  and  on  his  return  he  was  all  agog.  Observing  Lincoln  one  late 
afternoon  coming  out  of  the 


Bloomington  courthouse,  Fell  led  him  into  his  brother  Kersey's  office  on  the  south  side  of  the  square  and 
proceeded  to  deliver  his  message.  He  told  Lincoln  of  his  last  trip  East  and  of  how  so  many  people  in  that  area 
wanted  to  know  more  about  this  man  Lincoln  who  was  coming  to  the  fore  back  in  the  Middle  West.  But  Fell 
became  aware  that  he  knew  little  of  Lincoln's  background,  and  the  purpose  of  this  interview,  he  told  him,  was  to 
ask  for  a  self-made  sketch  of  his  life  that  Fell  might  use  to  boost  his  name  as  a  possible  nominee  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States,  fal  [#note  3! 

Lincoln  at  first  refused  to  comply  with  Fell's  request  in  this  conversation  in  Bloomington,  but  a  little  time 
brought  about  a  change.  During  the  following  year  he  made  several  out-of-state  trips  on  his  own.r4l  T#note  4I 
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Jesse  W.  Fell  and  the  Lincoln  Autobiography 

Fell,  too,  kept  after  him  until  he  finally  gave  in.  Lincoln  wrote  a  two-and-one-half  12x8  page  autobiographical 
sketch  and,  with  a  brief  letter  of  explanation,  mailed  both  to  J.  W.  Fell,  Esq  from  Springfield,  dated  Dec.  20, 
i8sQ.r.sl  f#note  5]  Fell  was  of  course  elated  and  immediately  rushed  the  manuscripts  off  to  Pennsylvania,  his 
native  state,  where  his  friend  Joseph  J.  Lewis  used  them  in  preparing  an  article  on  Lincoln  which  was  printed  in 
the  Chester  County  (Pa.)  Times,  February  11,  i860.  \6]  f#note  61  This  article,  reprinted  in  other  newspapers, 
became  the  first  widely  read  bio- 


graphical sketch  of  Lincoln  and  served  as  a  basis  for  the  first  three  Lincoln  campaign  biographies  in  book 
form. ("7!  T#note  7I 

It  is  interesting  to  pursue  the  history  of  the  originals  of  these  manuscripts,  the  Autobiography  and  its 
accompanying  letter.  In  rushing  them  off  as  Fell  did,  with  no  attempt  to  copy  them  and  with  no  request  for  their 
return,  he  demonstrated  that  as  keepsakes  in  themselves  they  were  of  little  importance  to  him.  But  after  more 
than  ten  years  had  elapsed  he  received  a  special  request  for  them  that  prompted  him  to  get  them  back  in  his 
possession.  The  Ward  H.  Lamon  biography  of  Lincoln  was  being  prepared  for  publication  by  James  R.  Osgood 
and  Company,  of  Boston.  Lamon,  a  one-time  resident  of  Bloomington  and  an  acquaintance  of  Fell,  asked  that 
the  documents  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  his  publishers,  that  they  might  serve  as  a  corrective  reference  source 
and  also  be  included  in  facsimile  in  their  volume.  Fell  consented  to  the  publishing  of  the  Autobiography,  but  he 
did  not  furnish  the  letter  Lincoln  sent  with  it.  Instead,  he  delivered  to  Lamon  his  own  letter  of  transmittal, 
under  date  of  February  19, 1872,  at  Washington. 

Before  making  this  facsimile  of  the  original  sketch,  preparatory  for  its  inclusion  in  the  Lamon  book, 
certain  liberties  were  taken  with  it.  Lincoln  had  not  addressed  it  to  J.  W.  Fell,  nor  had  he  signed  it.  This  was 
taken  care  of  in  his  covering  letter  enclosed.  To  make  the  original  writing  appear  as  an  independent  document, 
without  the  need  of  its  accompanying  letter,  the  "Hon.  J.  W.  Fell"  and  "Yours  very  truly /A.  Lincoln"  were  added 
at  the  end.  These  additions  were  clipped  from  another  Lincoln  letter  Fell  had  in  his  possession,  and  pasted  on. 
[81  f#note  81  Also  added  in  the  lower  half  of  the  third  page,  evidently  in  the  hand  of  David  Davis,  is  a  certificate 
dated  at  Washington  D.C.  March  20, 1872,  that  the  foregoing  statement  is  in  the  handwriting  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  and  this  is  signed  David  Davis,  Lyman  Trumbull,  and  Charles  Sumner.  The  now  three-page  document, 
in  facsimile  reduced  in  size,  was  bound  in  the  back  of  Lamon's  "Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln.'TQl  l~#note  q! 


The  publishers  of  the  Lamon  biography  also  issued  at  this  time  the  Lincoln  Autobiography  in  facsimile  in 
the  form  of  a  large  20x16  broadside  suitable  for  framing,  which  also  included  a  picture  of  Lincoln,  a  statement 
by  Jesse  W.  Fell,  dated  at  Normal,  Illinois,  and  some  extracts  from  Lincoln's  speeches  and  addresses.  These 
broadsides  were  distributed  over  the  country,  a  limited  number  finding  their  way  to  Bloomington,  where  they 
were  sold  for  one  dollar  eachjiol  l"#note  10I  The  McLean  County  Historical  Society  has  one  framed. 

After  another  ten  years  went  by,  in  1882,  the  original  manuscripts  left  their  owner's  hands  again,  this  time 
one  of  them  never  to  return  to  him  or  his  heirs.  Osborn  H.  Oldroyd,  native  of  Ohio,  owner  of  a  Lincoln 
collection  then  twenty  years  in  the  making,  had  for  a  while  been  a  resident  of  Springfield.  He  conceived  the  idea 
of  erecting  in  Springfield  a  Lincoln  Memorial  Hall,  in  which  to  house  his  collection  and  eventually  donate  to  the 
state  of  Illinois.riil  f#note  nlWith  this  goal  in  view,  he  asked  Mr.  Fell  to  contribute  the  manuscripts  to  his  care, 
which  was  done,  accompanied  by  the  following  letter: 

Normal,  Illinois,  March  9, 1882. 
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Osborn  H.  Oldroyd, 

Springfield,  111. 

My  Dear  Sir: 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I  have  learned  of  your  purpose  to  erect  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  a  "Memorial 
Hall,"  in  which  is  to  be  stored  whatever  is  interesting  as  connected  with,  or  illustrating  the  life  and  character  of 
that  most  remarkable  man  and  patriot,  Abraham  Lincoln.  In  answer  to  your  polite  request  for  the  original 
manuscript  of  what  is  known  as  the  "Autobiography  of  Abraham  Lincoln,"  I  herewith  present  you  that  paper,  to 
be  placed  in  your  large  and  valuable  collection  of  memorials  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  Not  doubting  your  great  success  in 
so  patriotic  an  undertaking,  I  am  with  sincere  respect, 

Yours  truly, 
Jesse  W.  Fell[i2]  r#note  12] 


In  the  following  year,  1883,  Mr.  Oldroyd  was  afforded  the  opportunity  of  installing  his  collection  in  the 
Lincoln  homestead  in  Springfield.  Evidently  giving  up  his  earlier  objective,  he  accepted  and  remained  the 
tenant  and  custodian  of  the  home  until  1893,  when  he  removed  to  Washington  with  his  collection  and  took  over 
a  like  job  in  the  house  where  Lincoln  died.  [13]  T#note  1.3] 

Jesse  W.  Fell  died  in  his  home  in  Normal,  Illinois,  in  i887.|"i4l  T#note  14I  His  heirs,  fully  aware  of  its 
value,  finally  retrieved  from  a  reluctant  Oldroyd  the  original  Lincoln  Autobiography. fisl  r#note  15I  They  never, 
however,  succeeded  in  getting  back  the  covering  letter.  The  Oldroyd  collection  was  sold  to  the  U.S.  Government 
in  1926,  but  this  letter  was  not  in  the  sale.|"i6l  T#note  16I  Oldroyd  died  in  1930, 1"i7l  T#note  17I  and  through  his 
heirs  it  went  into  the  possession  of  Oliver  R.  Barrett,  of  Chicago,  noted  collector  of  Lincoln  manuscripts. 

Oliver  R.  Barrett  had  previously  made  an  effort  to  also  add  the  Autobiography  to  his  collection.  He  had 
some  correspondence  with  the  two  Fell  sisters,  then  possessors  of  the  manuscript,  and  through  a  nephew  of 
theirs  had  practically  made  a  deal.  As  Carl  Sandburg  tells  the  story,  the  nephew  attempted  to  deliver  the 
manuscript  to  Barrett  on  a  Saturday  afternoon,  and  the  banks  being  closed,  he  was  to  come  back  the  following 
Monday  with  the  document.  Failing  to  return,  Barrett  later  learned  from  the  newspapers  of  his  death  from  a 
heart  attack.  Writing  again  to  the  Fell  sisters,  they  "replied  that  the  sudden  death  of  a  cherished  nephew  had 
seemed  almost  a  warning  and  so  they  were  not  going  to  part 


with  those  sheets  of  manuscript  on  which  Lincoln  had  written  the  story  of  his  life.'Ti81  f#note  18I 

Alice  and  Fannie  Fell,  unmarried  daughters  of  Jesse  W.  Fell,  left  their  home  in  Normal,  Illinois,  and 
moved  to  California  in  1923.  Alice  died  there  in  1927,  [iq!  [#note  iq]  and  her  sister  Fannie  in  1931.  [20] 
r#note  20I  Soon  after  the  death  of  Alice,  Fannie  Fell  made  a  will,  in  which  she  disposed  of  the  Lincoln 
Autobiography  in  the  following  language:|"2i]  r#note  21I 

Item  Three.  In  case  I  make  no  disposition  of  the  original  manuscript  of  the  Autobiography  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  which  was  written  in  1859  at  the  request  of  my  father,  Jesse  W.  Fell  of  Normal, 
Illinois,  and  which  is  now  in  the  custody  of  Emmet  L.  Richardson  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  I  give 
and  bequeath  the  same  unto  my  niece,  Harriet  F.  Richardson,  granddaughter  of  Jesse  W.  Fell  and 
her  son  Robert  D.  Richardson,  both  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  and  the  survivor  of  them,  in  trust 
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however,  as  follows,  to  wit: 

I  direct  them  to  present  said  Autobiography  in  the  name  of  the  children  of  my  parents,  Jesse 
W.  Fell  and  Hester  V.  Fell,  late  of  Normal,  Illinois,  to  some  public  institution  selected  by  them  or 
the  survivor  of  them,  where  the  said  Autobiography  will  be  well  cared  for  and  made  available  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  especially  to  students  of  the  life  and  times  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  hereby  authorizing  them  to  make  such  conditions  in  connection  with  the  gift  and  with 
respect  to  the  care  and  preservation  and  availability  of  the  manuscripts  as  they  or  the  survivor  of 
them  may  deem  best,  suggesting  among  other  things  that  the  letter  addressed  to  Jesse  W.  Fell  by 
Abraham  Lincoln  transmitting  the  Autobiography,  ought  to  be  secured  and  kept  and  exhibited 
with  the  Autobiography. 

The  trustees  who  had  come  in  charge  of  the  Autobiography  kept  control  of  the  item  for  several  more  years. 
The  original  was  displayed  to  the  public  through  the  Daily  Pantagraph's  100th  anniversary  exhibit  held  at 
Bloomington  in  November,  1946,  [22]  |"#note  22I  and 


on  Lincoln's  birthday,  February  12, 1947,  Robert  Dale  Richardson,  great-grandson  of  Jesse  W.  Fell,  in  behalf  of 
the  family,  presented  the  manuscript  with  appropriate  ceremony  to  the  Library  of  Congress.  [23]  T#note  23I 
Robert  Dale  Richardson  also  compiled  a  book,  titled  "Abraham  Lincoln's  Autobiography,"  first  published  in 
December,  1947,  by  the  Beacon  Press,  of  Boston.  Within  its  covers  are  full  size  facsimiles  of  both  the  covering 
letter  and  the  Autobiography,  together  with  explanatory  text.  [24!  f#note  24I 

The  original  letter  of  transmittal  or  covering  letter,  whichever  we  wish  to  call  it,  was  still  separated  from 
the  Autobiography  when  the  latter  was  turned  over  to  the  Library  of  Congress  by  the  Fell  heirs.  The  Fell  family 
had  more  than  once  in  the  past  expressed  themselves  revealing  their  desire  that  this  letter  find  its  way  back  to 
join  its  companion  piece.  It  was  still  in  the  hands  of  Oliver  R.  Barrett,  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Barrett  died  in  1950,  and 
in  1952  his  collection  of  Lincolniana  was  dispersed  at  auction  in  New  York.  [25!  l"#note  2.sl  The  Library  of 
Congress  was  the  noncompetitive  successful  bidder  for  the  letter  at  $2,ooo.r26l  T#note  26I  Thus,  parted  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  the  two  manuscripts  came  together  again,  and  they  now  rest  in  all-time  peace  and 
security  in  the  Library  of  Congress  in  Washington,  where  they  are  kept  in  appropriate  and  continuous  public 
display  along  with  exhibits  honoring  other  Presidents,  including  George  Washington,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  Woodrow  Wilson. [27I  l~#note  27I 
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LINCOLN'S  RESIDENCE  IN  SPRINGFIELD,  ILL. 


What  Presidents  Have  Said  of  Lincoln 


HE  grief  of  the  nation  is 
still  fresh.  It  finds  some 
solace  in  the  consideration 
that  he  lived  to  enjoy  the 
highest  proof  of  its  confi- 
dence by  entering  on  the 
renewed  term  of  the  chief 
magistracy  to  which  he  has  been  elected." 
— (Johnson.) 

"A  man  of  great  ability,  pure  patriotism, 
unselfish  nature,  full  of  forgiveness  to  his 
enemies,  bearing  malice  toward  none,  he 
proved  to  be  the  man  above  all  others  for 
the  great  struggle  through  which  the  nation 
had  to  pass  to  place  itself  among  the  greatest 
in  the  family  of  nations."  —  (Grant.) 

To  him  more  than  to  any  other  man 
the  cause  of  the  Union  and  liberty  is  indebted 
for  its  final  triumph."  —  (Hayes.) 

He  was  one  of  the  few  great  rulers 
whose  wisdom  increased  with  his  power  and 
whose  spirit  grew  gentler  and  tenderer  as  his 
triumphs  were  multiplied."  —  (Garfield.) 

A  supremely  great  and  good -man."  — 
(Cleveland.) 


"The  story  of  this  simple  life  is  the  story 
of  a  plain,  honest,  manly  citizen,  true  patriot 
and  profound  statesman,  who,  believing  with 
all  the  strength  of  his  mighty  soul  in  the  in- 
stitutions of  his  country,  won  because  o^ 
them  the  highest  place  in  its  government, 
then  fell  a  precious  sacrifice  to  the  Union  he 
held  so  dear,  which  Providence  had  spared 
his  life  long  enough  to  save. ' '  — (McKinley.) 

"Nothing  was  more  noteworthy  in  all  of 
Lincoln's  character  than  the  way  in  which 
he  combined  fealty  to  the  loftiest  ideal  with 
a  thoroughly  practical  capacity  to  achieve 
that  ideal  by  practical  methods.  He  did 
not  war  with  phantoms;  he  did  not  struggle 
among  the  clouds;  he  faced  facts;  he  en- 
deavored to  get  the  best  results  he  could 
out  of  the  warring  forces  with  which  he  had 
to  deal."  —  (Roosevelt.) 

"Certain  it  is  that  we  have  never  had  a 
man  in  public  life  whose  sense  of  duty  was 
stronger,  whose  bearing  toward  those  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact,  whether  his  friends 
or  political  opponents,  was  characterized  by 
a  greater  sense  of  fairness  than  Abraham 
Lincoln. "  —  (  President-elect  Taft.  ) 


Lincoln's  Own  Story 

of  His  Early  Life 


The  most  authoritative  possible 
sketch  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  early  life 
is  contained  in  a  time-yellowed  manu- 
script owned  by  the  Fell  family  of 
Bloomington,  111.  It  was  written  by 
Lincoln,  himself,  In  1858,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Jesse  W.  Fell,  who  was  active 
In  Lincoln's  presidential  campaign.  It 
follows  as  reprinted  In  the  St,  LouU 
Post-Dispatch  : 

1WAS  born  February  12,  1809,  in 
Hardin  County,  Kentucky.  My  par- 
ents were  born  in  Virginia  of  undis- 
tinguished families,  Becond  fami- 
lies, perhaps  I  should  say.  My  mother, 
who  died  in  my  tenth  year,  was  of  a 
family  of  the  name  of  Hanks.  My  father 
was  but  6  years  of  age  when  his  father 
died,  and  he  grew  up  literally  without 
education.  He  removed  from  Kentucky 
to  what  is  now  Spencer  County,  Indiana, 
in  my  eighth  year. 

"We  reached  our  new  home  about  the 
time  the  state  came  into  the  union.     It 
was   a   wild   region,    with   many    bears 
and    other    wild    animals    still    in    the 
woods.     There  I  grew  up.     There  were 
some   schools,   so-called,   but  no  qualifi- 
cation  was   ever   required   of   a   teacher 
beyond  readln',  writin'  and  ciphcrin'  to 
,  the  rule  of  three.     If  a  straggler,  sup- 
I  posed  to  understand  Latin,  happened  to 
!  sojourn    in    the    neighborhood,    he    was 
looked   upon    as   a   wizard.     There   was 
absolutely    nothing    to    excite    ambition 
for  education.     Of  course  when  I  came 
of  age  I  did  not  know  much;  still,  some- 
how, I  could  read,  write  and  cipher  by 
the  rule  of  three,  but  that  was  all.     I 
have  not  been  to  school  since.    The  lit- 
tle advance  I  now  have  upon  this  store 
i  of   education    I    have    picked    up    from 
j  time    to    time    under    the    pressure    of 
necessity. 


"I  was  raised  to  farm  work,  which 
I  continued  till  I  was  22.  At  21  I 
came  to  Illinois  and  passed  the  flrBt 
year  in  Macon  County.  Then  I  got 
to  New  Salem,  at  that  time  in  San- 
gamon (now  Menard)  County,  where 
I  remained  a  year  aa  a  sort  of  clerk 
in  a  Btore.  Then  came  the  Black 
Hawk  War,  and  I  was  elected  a 
captain  of  volunteers,  a  success  that 
gave  mo  more  pleasure  than  anything 
I  have  had  Bince. 

"The  next  year,  1832,  I  ran  for  the 
legislature,  but  was  beaten,  the  only 
time  I  was  ever  beaten  by  the  people. 
The  next  and  three  succeeding  elections 
I  was  elected  to  the  legislature.  I  was 
not  a  candidate  afterward. 

"During  the  legislature  period  I  had 
studied  law  and  removed  to  Spring- 
field to  practice  it.  In  1S41  I  was 
elected  to  the  lower  house  in  congress. 
Was  not  a  candidate  for  re-election. 
From  1841  to  1854,  both  inclusive,  prac- 
ticed law  more  assiduously  than  ever 
before.  Always  a  Whig  in  politics,  and 
generally  on  the  Whig  electoral  tickets, 
making  active  canvasses.  I  was  losing 
interest  in  politics  when  the  repeal  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise  aroused  me 
again.  What  I  have  done  since  then 
is  pretty  well  known. 

"If  any  personal  description  of  me  is 
thought  desirable  it  may  be  said  that  I 
am  in  height  6  feet  4  inches,  nearly; 
lean  in  flesh,  weighing  on  an  average 
180  pounds,  dark  complexion,  with 
coarse  black  hair  and  gray  eyes.  No 
other  marks  or  brands  recollected. 

"Yours  very  truly,         A.  Locolx." 


Lincoln's  Own  Story 
Abraham  Lincoln  at  50,  Wrote  His 
Autobiography.  It  Turned  Out  to 
be  the  Plain  Story  of  a  Plain 
Man,  and  as  Briefly  Told  as  One 
Might  Believe  it  Possible. 

I  WAS  born  Feb.  12,  1809,  in  Hardin 
County,  Kentucky.  My  parents 
were  both  born  in  Virginia,  of  undis- 
tinguished families — second  families, 
perhaps  I  should  say.  My  mother,  who 
died  in  my  tenth  year,  was  of  a  family 
of  the  name  of  Hanks,  some  of  whom 
now  reside  in  Adams  and  others  in 
Macon  County,  Illinois.  My  paternal 
grandfather,  Abraham  Lincoln,  emi- 
grated from  Rockingham  County,  Vir- 
ginia, to  Kentucky  about  1781  or  1782, 
where  a  year  or  two  later  he  was  killed 
by  the  Indians,  not  in  battle,  but  by 
stealth,  when  he  was  laboring  to  open 
a  farm  in  the  forest.  His  ancestors, 
who  were  Quakers,  went  to  Virginia 
from  Berks  County,  Pennsylvania.  An 
effort  to  identify  them  with  the  New 
England  family  of  the  same  name  end- 
ed in  nothing  more  definite  than  a 
similarity  of  Christian  name  in  both 
families,  such  as  Enoch,  Levi, 
Mordecai,  Solomon,  Abraham  and  the 
like. 

My  father,  at  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther, was  but  six  years  of  age  and  he 
grew  up  literally  without  education.  He 
removed  from  Kentucky  to  what  is  now 
Spencer  County,  Indiana,  in  my  eighth 
year.    We  reached  our  new  home  about 


the  time  that  state  came  into  the 
Union.  It  was  a  wild  region,  witli 
many  bears  and  other  wild  animals  still 
in  the  woods.  There  I  grew  up.  There 
were  some  schools,  so-called,  but  no 
qualification  was  ever  required  of  a 
teacher  beyond  "readin",  writin"  and 
cipherin'  "  to  the  Rule  of  Three.  If  a 
straggler  supposed  to  understand  Latin 
happened  to  sojourn  in  the  neighbor- 
hood he  was  looked  upon  as  a  wizard. 
There  was  absolutely  nothing  to  excite 
ambition  for  education.  Of  course, 
when  I  came  of  age  I  did  not  know 
much.  Still,  somehow,  I  could  read, 
write  and  cipher  to  the  Rule  of  Three, 
but  that  was  all.  I  have  not  been  to 
school  since.  The  little  advance  I  now 
have  upon  this  store  of  education  I 
have  picked  up  from  time  to  time  un- 
der the  pressure  of  necessity. 

I  was  raised  to  farm  work,  which  I 
continued  till  I  was  22.  At  21  I  came 
to  Illinois,  Macon  County.  Then  I  got 
to  New  Salem,  at  that  time  in  Sanga- 
mon now  in  Menard  County,  where  I 
remained  a  year  as  a  sort  of  clerk  in 
a  store.  Then  came  the  Black  Hawk 
War;  and  I  was  elected  a  captain  of 
volunteers,  a  success  which  gave  me 
more  pleasure  than  any  I  have  had 
since.  I  went  through  the  campaign; 
ran  for  the  legislature  (1832),  and  was 
beaten,  the  only  time  I  ever  have  been 
beaten  by  the  people.  The  next  and 
three  succeeding  biennial  elections  I 
was  elected  to  the  legislature.  I  was 
not  a  candidate  afterward.  During 
this  legislative  period  I  had  studied 
law,  and  removed  to  Springfield  to 
practice  it.  In  1846  I  was  once  elected 
to  the  lower  house  of  Congress.  Was 
not  a  candidate  for  re-election.  From 
1849  to  1854,  both  inclusive,  practiced 
law  more  assiduously  than  ever  before. 
Always  a  Whig  in  politics,  and  gener- 
ally on  the  Whig  electoral  ticket,  mak- 
ing active  canvasses.  I  was  losing  in- 
terest in  politics  when  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise  aroused  me 
again.  What  I  have  done  since  then 
is  pretty  well  known. 

If  any  personal  description  is 
thought  desirable,  it  may  be  said  I  am, 
in  height,  6  feet  4  inches,  nearly;  lean 
in  flesh,  weighing  on  an  average  180 
pounds;  dark  complexion,  with  coarse 
black  hair  and  gray  eyes.  No  other 
marks  or  brands  recollected. 


^\Wi 


Yours  truly, 

A.  LINCOLN. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


Self  Praise --as  Practiced 
by  a  Great  American 


THREE  years  ago  the  Amer- 
ican people  were  deluged 
with  stories  of  Hoover  and  Smith 
— Hoover  in  the  Iowa  rural 
school,  Hoover  as  a  college  stu- 
dent, Hoover  as  an  engineer, 
Hoover  in  famine  relief  work, 
Hoover  at  the  head  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  so 
on  ad  infinitum.  At  the  same  time 
we  received  an  equal  barrage  from 
the  Smith  camp. 

Publicity  men  these  days  are 
experts.  By  worths  alone  they  can 
move  a  desert  camel  to  crocodile 
tears.  Unfortunately,  however,  at 
the  same  time  they  are  painting 
wings  on  their  own  candidate 
they  are  also  attaching  horns  and 
a  spiked  tail  to  the  opposition's 
candidate. 

The  public  has  a  habit  of  read- 
ing it  all  and  believing  none  of  it. 
Seventy  years  ago,  it  was  prob- 
ably not  greatly  different,  and  yet 
I  wonder  if  a  modern  publicity 
man   had   called   upon    Herbert 


Hoover  or  Al  Smith,  if  he  would 

have    gotten    anything    like    the 

letter  that  follows: 

Springfield,   Illinois. 
December  20,  1859. 
J.   \Y.  Fell,   Esq., 

My  dear  Sir: — 

Herewith  is  a  little  sketch,  as  you  re- 
quested. There  is  not  much  of  it,  lor 
the  reason,  1  suppose,  that  there  is  not 
much  of  me.  It  anything  he  made  of  it, 
I  wish  it  to  be  modest,  and  not  to  go 
beyond  the  material. 

1  was  horn  February  12,  1809,  in 
Hardin  County,  Kentucky.  My  parents 
were  both  horn  in  Virginia,  of  undis- 
tinguished families  -  second  Families, 
perhaps  I  should  say.  My  mother,  win. 
died  in  my  tenth  year,  was  of  a  fam- 
ily by  the  name  of  Hanks.  My  paternal 
grandfather,  Abraham  Lincoln,  emi- 
grated to  Kentucky  about  1781  or  1782, 
where,  a  year  or  two  later  he  was  killed 
by  the  Indians,  not  in  battle,  but  by 
stealth,  when  he  was  laboring  to  open 
a  farm  in  the  forest.  I  lis  ancestors 
were  Quakers,  went  to  Virginia  from 
Berks  County,   Pennsylvania. 

My  father,  at  the  death  of  his  lather, 
was  but  six  years  of  a,L,re,  and  grew  up 
literally  without  education,  lie  removed 
from  Kentucky  to  what  is  now  Spen- 
cer County,  Indiana,  in  my  eighth  year. 
There  1  grew  up.  There  were  some 
schools,  so  called,  but  no  qualification 
was   ever   required   of   a   teacher  other 


The  Old  Owl  Says: 

The  optimists  are  about  all 
converted  to  pessimists  now — 
which  is  a  sure  sign  of  better 
business. 
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Lincoln's  Autobiography  at  Fifty 

1WAS  born  February  12,  1809,  in  Hardin  County,  Kentucky.  My  parents  were  both 
born  in  Virginia,  of  undistinguished  families — second  families,  perhaps  I  should  say. 
My  mother,  who  died  in  my  tenth  year,  was  of  a  family  of  the  name  of  Hanks,  some  of 
whom  now  reside  in  Adams,  and  others  in  Macon  County,  Illinois.  My  paternal  grand- 
lather,  Abraham  Lincoln,  emigrated  from  Rockingham  County,  Virginia,  to  Kentucky 
about  1 781  or  1782,  where  a  year  or  two  later  he  was  killed  by  the  Indians,  not  in  battle, 
but  by  stealth,  when  he  was  laboring  to  open  a  farm  in  the  forest.  His  ancestors,  who 
were  Quakers,  went  to  Virginia  from  Berks  County,  Pennsylvania.  An  effort  to  identify 
them  with  the  New  England  family  of  the  same  name  ended  in  nothing  more  definite 
than  a  similarity  of  Christian  names  in  both  families,  such  as  Enoch,  Levi,  Mordecai, 
Solomon,  Abraham,  and  the  like. 

My  father,  at  the  death  of  his  father,  was  but  six  years  of  age,  and  he  grew  up  literally 
without  education.  He  removed  from  Kentucky  to  what  is  now  Spencer  County,  Indiana, 
in  my  eighth  year.  We  reached  our  new  home  about  the  time  that  State  came  into  the 
Union.  It  was  a  wild  region,  with  many  bears  and  other  wild  animals  still  in  the  woods. 
There  I  grew  up.  There  were  some  schools,  so  called,  but  no  qualification  was  ever  re- 
quired of  a  teacher  beyond  "readin',  writin',  and  cipherin'"  to  the  Rule  of  Three.  If  a 
straggler  supposed  to  understand  Latin  happened  to  sojourn  in  the  neighborhood  he 
was  looked  upon  as  a  wizard.  There  was  absolutely  nothing  to  excite  ambition  for  educa- 
tion. Of  course,  when  I  came  of  age  I  did  not  know  much.  Still,  somehow,  I  could  read, 
write,  and  cipher  to  the  Rule  of  Three,  but  that* was  all.  I  have  not  been  to  school  since. 
The  little  advance  I  now  have  upon  this  store  of  education  I  have  picked  up  from  time  to 
time  under  the  pressure  of  necessity. 

I  was  raised  to  farm  work,  which  I  continued  till  I  was  twenty-two.  At  twenty-one 
I  came  to  Illinois,  Macon  County.  Then  I  got  to  New  Salem,  at  that  time  in  Sangamon, 
now  in  Menard  County,  where  I  remained  a  year  as  a  sort  of  clerk  in  a  store.  Then  came 
the  Black  Hawk  war;  and  I  was  elected  a  captain  of  volunteers,  a  success  which  gave  me 
more  pleasure  than  any  I  have  had  since.  I  went  the  campaign,  was  elected,  ran  for  the 
Legislature  (1832),  and  was  beaten — the  only  time  I  ever  have  been  beaten  by  the  people. 
The  next  and  three  succeeding  biennial  elections  I  was  elected  to  the  Legislature.  I  was 
not  a  candidate  afterward.  During  this  legislative  period  I  had  studied  law,  and  removed 
to  Springfield  to  practise  it.  In  1846  I  was  once  elected  to  the  lower  House  of  Congress. 
Was  not  a  candidate  for  re-election.  From  1849  to  1854,  both  inclusive,  practised  law  more 
assiduously  than  ever  before.  Always  a  Whig  in  politics;  and  generally  on  the  Whig 
electoral  tickets,  making  active  canvasses.  I  was  losing  interest  in  politics  when  the  repeal 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise  aroused  me  again.  What  I  have  done  since  then  is  pretty 
well  known. 

If  any  personal  description  of  me  is  thought  desirable,  it  may  be  said  I  am,  in  height, 
six  feet  four  inches,  nearly;  lean  in  llesh,  weighiug  on  an  average  one  hundred  and  eighty 
pounds;  dark  complexion,  with  coarse  black  hair  and  gray  eyes.  No  other  marks  or  brands 
recollected.  Yours  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 


Lincoln's  Own  Story 

(Abraham  Lincoln,  at  50,  wrote 
his  autobiography.  It  turned  out  to 
be  the  plain  story  of  a  plain  man, 
and  as  briefly  told  as  one  might  be- 
lieve it  possible.) 

I  was  born  February  12,  1809,  in 
Hardin  County,  Kentucky.  My  par- 
ents were  both  born  in  Virginia,  of; 
^undistinguished  families  —  second 
families,  perhaps,  I  should  say*.  My 
mother,  who  died  in  my  tenth  year, 
was  of  a  family  of  the  name  of 
Hanks,  some  of  whom  now  reside  in, 
Adams  and  others  in  Nacon  County,, 
Illinois.  My  paternal  grandfather, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  emigrated  from 
Rockingham  .County,  Virginia,  to 
Kentucky  about  .1781  or  1782,  where 
a  year  or  two  later  he  was  killed  by 
the  Indians,  not  in  battle,  but  by 
stealth,  when  he  was  laboring  to 
open  a  farm  in  the  forest.  His  an-' 
cestors,  who  were  Quakers,  went  to 
Virginia  from  Berks  County,  Penn- 
syvania.  An  effart  to  identify  th«m 
'with  the  New  England  family  of  the 
same  name  ended  in  nothing  more 
definite  than  a  similarity  of  Chris- 
tian name  in  both  families,  such  as 
Enoch,  Levi,  Mordecai,  Solomon, 
Abraham  and  the  like. 


My  father,  at  the  death  of  his 
father,  was  but  six  years  of  age  and 
he  grew  up  literally  without  educa- 
tion. He  removed  from  Kentucky  to 
what  is  now  Spencer  County,  Indiana, 
in  my  eighth  year.  We  reached  our 
new  home  about  the  time  that  state 
came  in  the  Union.  It  was  a  wild 
region,  with  many  bears  and  other 
wild  animals  still  in  the  woods. 
There  I  grew  up.  There  were  some 
schools,  so-called,  but  no  qualifica- 
tion was  ever  required  of  a  teacher 
beyond  "readin',  writin'  and  cipher- 
in'  "  to  the  Rule  of  Three.  If  a 
straggler  supposed  to  understand 
Latin   happened   to   sojourn     in     the 


neighborhood  he  was  looked  upon  as 
a  wizard.  There  was  absolutory 
nothing  to  excite  ambition  for  edu- 
cation. Of  course,  when  I  came  of 
age  I  did  not  know  much.  Still, 
somehow,  I  could  read,  write  and 
cipher  to  the  Rule  of  Three,  but  that 
was  all.  I  have  not  been  to  school 
since.  The  little  adva»*e  I  now  have 
upon  this  store  of  education  I  have 
picked  up  from  time  to  time  under 
the   pressure   of  necessity. 

I  was  raised  to  farm  work,  which 
I  continued  till  I  was  22.  At  21  I 
came  to  Illinois,  Macon  County.  Then 
I  got  to  New  Salem,  at  that  time  in 
Sangamon,  now  in  Menard  County, 
where  I  remained  a  year  as  a  sort 
of  clerk  in  a  store.  Then  came  the 
Black  Hawk  War;  and  I  was  elected 
a  captain  of  volunteers,  a  success 
which  gave  me  more  pleasure  than 
any  I  have  had  since.  I  went  through 
the  campaign  ran  for  the  legislature 
(1832),  and  was  beaten,  the  only 
time  I  ever  have  been  beaten  by  the 
people.  The  next  and  three  succeed- 
ing biennial  elections  I  was  elected 
to  the  legislature.  I  was  not  a  candi- 
date afterward.  During  this  legis- 
lature period  I  had  studied  law,  and 
removed  to  Springfield  to  practice  it. 
In  1846  I  was  once  elected  to  the 
lower  house  of  Congress.  Was  not 
a  candidate  for  re-election.  From 
1849  to  1854,  both  inclusive,  practiced 
law  more  assiduously  than  ever  be- 
fore. Always  a  Whig  in  politics, 
and  generally  on  the  Whig  electoral 
tickets,  making  active  canvasses.  I 
was  losing  interest  in  politics  when 
the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise aroused  me  again.  What  I  have 
done  since  then  is  pretty  well  known. 

If  any  personal  description  of  m« 
is  thought  desirable,  it  may  be  said 
I  am,  in  height,  6  feet  4  inches,  near- 
ly lean  in  flesh,  weighing  on  an 
average  180  pounds,  dark  complexion, 
with  coarse  black  hair  and  gray  eyes. 
No  other  marks  or  brand  recollected. 


Lincoln's  Letter    to  Fell 

The    following   letter  accompanied   the  autobiographical 
sketch  vshich   Lincoln  sent  to  Fell  J 

Springfield,    Deceiver  20,    1859 
J.   W*   Fell,   Lsq« 

d   ar  Sir:      Herewith  is   a   little   sketch,    as  you 
uestebU  ore   is  not  much   of  it,    for  the  reason, 

I   suppose,    that   there   is   not  wmste   of  me.      If  anythie 
be     ade  out   of  itf    I  wish  it   to  be  modest,    and  not    to 
o  beyond   the   material*      If  it  were    thought  necessary 
to   Incorporate  anyth."        Proia  any  of  my  speeches,    I 
suppose   there  would   be  no  objection.      Of  course  it  must 
not  appear   to  have   been  written   by  myself* 

Yours  very   trulv , 

A»    Lincoln. 

Present  Location  of  Original  Fell  Sketch 

The  L"ncoln  autobiographical    tch  preppred  for  Pell 

which     tee  basis  of  the  Chester  County  1'ines  article  b^ 
J,  J.  Lewis  Is  available  i  facsimile  in  many  different  pub- 
lic. Lis,   (See  appendix  of  ^ife  of  Abraham  Lincoln  b;j  Ward 
H*  L .,?jion» ) 

e  original  is  now  in  possession  of  a  great  grandson 
of  -'r.  Fell,  •  tobert  Dale  Llcle    on,  First  Perish 

Unitarian  Chu:  "  ,  Maiden,  Massachusetts, 


L 


Lincoln  Letter  to  Fernarido  Jones 

The  Jones  letter  confirms  t  Ox  the 

autobiographical  ikotoh  to  Fell. 

Springfiold,  Jaey.  IS,  13G0. 
Fernarido  Jones,  Esq. 

My  Deal-  ^ir :     Xouri  of  the  10th  \vu:  received  two 
or  three  d»ya  ago  J  ai  A,    bt  ed,  I  "  .  ve 

postponed  atten.     to  it  until  now.   Our  republican 
friend,  J.  &•  -e_.,     looming ton,  -Illn  is,  can 
furnish  you  the  material  for  a  brief  » ketch  o.i  my 
Letory,    It  e  d«aired—I  shall  tM       to  re- 
ceive a  letter  from  you  at  any  dme. 

Yours  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 


LAST  OF  NOTED 
FELL  FAMILY  IN 
M'LEAN  CO.  DIES 

Bloomington,  111.,  March  15 — LSpe- 
cial.] — A  family  history  that  extended 
over  more  than  a  century  of  McLean 
county  records  came  to  a  close  with 
the  death  yesterday  of  Mrs.  Rachel 
Fell  Treakle,  at  the  age  of  81.  She 
was  the  last  surviving  child  of  Jesse 
W.  Fell,  founder  of  Normal  and 
prominent  in  the  early  history  of 
Bloomington  and  central  Illinois. 

Mr.  Fell  came  here  from  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1832  and  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Bloomington  Ob- 
server, in  1838.  In  1857  he  was  one 
of  the  donors  to  the  state  of  the  land 
for  the  Illinois  Stale  Normal  school. 

Mrs.  Treakle  was  the  seventh  of 
the  eight  children.  She  was  married 
in  1884  to  Arthur  F.  Treakle,  a  public 
school  superintendent.  She  was 
widely  known  as  a  botanist.  Funeral 
services  will  be  held  here  tomorrow. 


